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THE “TEACHING DEGREE” 


By Professor OTTO HELLER 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


ACADEMIC degrees in this country are by 
way of becoming a plague. Although, 
together with their rarity value, they have 
forfeited their social luster, while at the 
same time they have ceased to be positive 
evidence of learning or proficiency, they 
are coveted by an abnormal number of 
people, and mostly for utilitarian reasons. 
And yet, as far as real uses go, they might 
as well be done away with and the ornate 
engrossment on parchment of ‘‘these pres- 
and the ‘‘privileges and preroga- 


3 
ents 


9? 


ives thereunto appertaining,’’ supplanted 
by a straightforward statement of the own- 
er’s qualifications for a job, legibly written 
ut in plain English on ordinary paper. 
To expect such a sweeping abolition of 
frills and fiddle-faddle is 
impossible in sight of the lusty spread of 
and Our 
scholastie world remains unimpressed by 


time-hallowed 


academic pomp pageantry. 
the fact that in most foreign countries the 
two lower degrees have gone out of exis- 
tence, and that even the surviving degree 
of doctor is neither a sine qua non nor, on 
the other hand, a guarantee, for high- 
grade educational placement. In England, 
to be sure, where academic life is so firmly 
incrusted in archaic forms, the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees have not been inter- 
fered with; but there, too, they have 


largely lost their nimbus. What seriously 
counts to a 
Britons is not the bare degree but the kind 
of supererogatory distinction with which it 
was earned. 

Since the bachelor’s degree by reason of 
its ubiquity has dwindled in prestige, it 


collegian’s credit among 


seems strange that no thought of its abol- 


ishment is ever entertained. Certainly 
one glance at the degreeless yet over- 
crowded colleges of continental Europe 


should allay any fear lest the removal of so 
slight a premium should stop the universal 
for a One 
wonders at the retention of the bachelor’s 


scramble college education. 
degree in such a reorganization as is now 
going forward at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

If the bachelor’s degree has fallen below 
par in value as a first naturalization paper 
in the Republic of Letters, neither does the 
master’s degree pass unchallenged as a 
certificate of full citizenship. In Presi- 
dent Lowell’s opinion, the A.M. to-day rep- 
resents just about what the A.B. used to 
That 
deed a ‘‘rough”’ estimate, but if it is fairly 


represent in its better days. is in- 
correct, then we have been guilty of tying 
the label to the wrong package, and it is 
time to rectify the mistake. 
ringing a slight change on Mr. Lowell’s 


For my part, 
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postulate in relativity, I venture to guess 
that the master’s degree stands for about 
as much as the bachelor’s degree would 
stand for, if the concern for higher educa- 
tion were really as strong as is popularly 
supposed. Anyway, the master’s degree is 
no more vital to the advancement of learn- 
ing than the bachelor’s. Functioning, as 
it does chiefly, as a ticket of admission to 
the medium range of the teaching field, it 
could be satisfactorily commuted to an 
unambiguous testimonial of competency 
and perhaps a graded designation like the 
French licencié, diplomé, agrégé. 
However, I am not Quixotic enough to 
crusade against university degrees. As- 
suming, on the contrary, that they will 
continue to flourish and multiply, my main 
design in this paper is to plead in favor of 
a revised routine whereby, at least for the 
master’s degree, a fuller protection of its 
proper standards might be secured. Ref- 
erence was made a moment ago to an al- 
leged shifting of values. I am not ready 
to admit that in the broad view either the 
bachelor’s or the master’s degree has in- 
trinsically deteriorated. They have merely 
lost caste. However, the status of both 
should be raised, for it has always been too 
low. I completely dissent from the gloomy 
anticipation of certain defeatists that in 
the precarious relativity of things the 
Ph.D. in its turn must eventually come to 
mean only what the master’s degree ought 
to mean. Neither do I subscribe to the 
prediction that when confidence in the 
A.M. as a voucher for efficiency is wholly 
lost, the Ph.D. shall be exacted from high- 
school teachers, nor acquiesce in the pro- 
posal to convert the Ph.D. into a ‘‘teaching 
degree,’’ in time-serving readiness against 


that event. Some of these prophets, in 


moments of brighter outlook, have diseov- 
ered a compensation remedy for the threat- 
ened avolation of the spirit of science. 
Namely, they would top the existing aca- 
demic step-ladder with an additional de- 
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gree to whose holders the world may confi- 
dently look for the increase of aggregate 
human knowledge. 

The idea of the separate research degree 
er super-doctorate takes its rise from the 
new-fledged superstition that teaching and 
research, the communication of assured 
knowledge and the quest for new, are 
wholly disconnected and _ incompatible 
activities, when in effect their unity of aim 
can not be reasonably denied. The project 
repeatedly put forth of late to differentiate 
sharply the training of teachers and of 
scientists smacks of naiveté. Surely it is 
on the steady transmission of knowledge 
from master to pupil, rather than on any 
other single factor, that the progress of 
science has ever depended. The torch of 
knowledge will burn no less brightly at the 
goal for having kindled other lights on its 
way, and a new handle will not enhance its 
flame. The Ph.D. and the M.D. have 
served science too long and too well to be 
relegated to a partial and impliedly infe- 
rior utility. 


Be that as it may, it is the master’s de- 
gree to which just now the lion’s share of 
our vigilance is due. This degree is 
awarded on such heterogeneous conditions 
that its meaning rather baffles definition, 
yet the incentive to its acquisition is nearly 
always the same. To turn up one’s nose 
at this prime motive and denounce it as 
mercenary is very foolish. Even the 
staunchest lover of science must keep his 
eye on his livelihood. Institutions of learn- 
ing can not blink this all-important fact 
nor repudiate all responsibility for their 
students’ future. 

Now it chances that of the annual output 
of 16,000 masters or so, probably more than 
14,000 are either active or prospective 
teachers, and that the degree has been al- 
most universally adopted, explicitly or 
tacitly, as a criterion of placement and 
preferment. Naturally, those in search of 
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positions are eager to get the A.M. in quick 
order and on easy terms. They will spar 
desperately for points of academic credit 
and, topographie convenience apart, pick a 
craduate sehool less for its quality than for 
the reach of its patronage, the efficiency of 
its appointment bureau and its largess 
toward students. 

Since to all practical effect the A.M. or 
M.S. is thus established as the ‘‘teaching 
rree’’ de facto, let us see whether it 


deg 
would not be the part of wisdom frankly 
to acknowledge it as such. My hypothesis 
is that this could be done without injury to 
its position as a halfway station between 
baccalaureate and doctorate and with de- 
cided benefit to the cause of teaching. 
According to my conception, the work 
for the master’s degree should fit the stu- 
dent to teach competently one or possibly 
two subjects in secondary school and junior 
college, without putting the full stop to his 
studies and damping his ardor for original 
Clearly a goal set as high as that 
can not be honestly reached by racing 
against time, nor indeed should it be pur- 
sued at all except from a proper starting 
point. Normally, therefore, graduate work 
should be grounded on a full course of 
study in a regular college of arts and 


sciences, 


research. 


The imperfect design of our educational 
system admits not a few ill-prepared stu- 
dents to the graduate school through loop- 
holes that seem to be dilating rather than 
contracting. A special source of damage is 
the considerable ingression of teachers col- 
lege graduates. By degrees, the functions 
of three distinet types of school—the 
junior college, the liberal arts college and 
the teachers college—have fallen into a 
deplorable confusion in which the fate of 
the graduate school is none too indirectly 
involved. Unquestionably all these insti- 
tutions have a strong reason for being, and 
they would be equivalent in civie impor- 
tanee, if each of them loyally looked after 
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its own affairs. 
fancy, should be a finishing school of sorts, 


The junior college, I 


giving to the high-school graduate who 
does not care to go all the way through col- 
lege an epitome of sorts of collegiate edu- 
cation, an abstract of contemporary knowl- 
edge, together with a tincture of letters, or 
maybe instead of these things a specific 
preparation for certain non-professional or 
semi-professional careers. 
question that a real need of such schools 
does exist. 
they were originally training-schools of 
elementary teachers, and should by all 
means be restored to their sadly neglected 
task. For as long as they are engaged in 
a wasteful competition with the regular 
colleges, of which the net result is a griev- 
ous intermixture between cultural and 
professional ends, they offend against their 
ordained mission. An undesirable corol- 
lary of their attitude is that the standard 
colleges retaliate by conforming their edu- 
eation courses to local eligibility rules to 
assist their graduates in obtaining public- 
school appointments. The fact is, however, 
that an enormous number of college gradu- 
ates wish to pursue graduate work, at once, 
or later, and that teachers colleges are not 


There can be no 


As for the teachers colleges, 


constituted for the business of preparing 
students for graduate work, save in the 
vocational subject of education. 
their completely 
equipped for graduate work, even in the 
branch of study they want to take up at 
the university. Many graduate schools are 
liberal enough to admit this class of stu- 
dents, only imposing a_ supplemental 
amount of work to balance the deficit. Far 
from realizing the advantage of the pro- 
vision for such students, teacher college 
officials are apt to denounce it as an unfair 
discrimination against their institutions and 
to bear down loudly on the moderate en- 
trance requirements of the graduate school. 

Under the plan broached in these pages, 
the functional difference between the teach- 


Almost 


never are students 
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ers college or normal school and the college 
of arts would be expressed by the removal 
of practice teaching and all other pedagogi- 
eal specialization from the program of the 
In that way the responsibility for 
would 


latter. 
elementary teacher training 
squarely revert to teachers colleges, and 
college students in order to qualify for ele- 
mentary teaching would have to do so out- 
side of regular sessions, perhaps in the 
summer, or by joining regular or special 
classes at a teachers college in convenient 
location. With good-will on both sides, the 
required practice teaching could also be 
adjusted to such a plan. 


The duty of training elementary teach- 
ers assigned to where it actually belongs, 
the graduate longer 
temporize with its responsibility for the 
preparation of secondary and college teach- 
ers. Hence, unless my statement that the 
master’s degree is almost mandatory for 
them be wide of the mark, candidates for 
the degree should learn something about 


school eould no 


teaching their subjects. 

Under conditions I 
equivocally against any division of gradu- 
objective study and 


present side un- 
ate work between 
study of method, for the simple reason that 
there is not time for both. But a removal 
of this objection would leave little ground 
for disputing to education its legitimate 
place in the graduate school. For we must 
square ourselves with these incontroverti- 
ble facts: first, that the overwhelming 
majority of masters of arts and masters of 
science do intend to teach, and second, that 
acquaintanee with educational principles 
and routine is sure to expedite the working 
of classroom experience. That minority of 
students who do not eare to qualify for 
teaching appointments can, of course, do 
without any pedagogical training. Under 
my plan, the educational propaedeutics 
would have to be firmly rooted in philo- 
foundations. 


and _ psychological 


sophical 
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Meticulous occupation with administrative 
matters, or the statistical and experimental 
concern with tests and measurements, now 
usually on the front page of the education- 
ist program, would hardly serve the pur- 
pose. The work ought to be in part of the 
most generic, in part, however, of a quite 
specific sort: that is, it should consist, on 
the one hand, of education per se, on the 
other, of education ad hoc. 

And here a practical difficulty springs 
into view. It is relatively easy for any 
university to provide courses in the his- 
tory, philosophy and psychology of educa- 
tion; but it is fiscally impracticable for 
each graduate school to offer method 
courses in each separate discipline. Hence, 
students would necessarily avail them- 
selves of special advantages where they are 
offered, and graduate schools would attract 
students to particular departments by the 
existence of those opportunities. Thus, a 
chemist might be swayed in favor of Jolins 
Hopkins, where a special chair for the 
teaching of chemistry exists, while for a 
corresponding reason a Germanist might 
prefer the University of Wisconsin. Simi- 
lar possibilities are found in other places, 
but under suitable provisions it should be 
feasible for a student to pursue his sub- 
stantive studies at one institution, and his 
method work at another; to illustrate, he 
could take his mathematies at his own uni- 
versity in regular residence and the inci- 
dental method courses at, say, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, which specializes in that field 
during a summer session of eleven weeks. 
It can not be my design here to go into the 
details of the incident problem of student 
migration. 


In conclusion I would forestall the in- 
sinuation that a plan such as mine might 
imperil the solidity of graduate work. It 
goes without saying that graduate work 
must under no cireumstances allow itself to 
be weakened. On the contrary, if methods 
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are to have a more than perfunctory effect 
on the quality of teaching, the work in the 
subject itself shou!d be still further inten- 
sified through the correlation with teach- 
ine. For this reason, the division of the 
student’s time between two fields during 
his first year of graduate study is to be dis- 
eountenaneced if the degree is earned, as is 
isual, in one postgraduate year. The com- 
bination of two disciplines into ‘‘major’’ 
and ‘‘minor’’ may, of course, be defended 
on the ground that a ‘‘minor’’ is subse- 
quently required for the doctorate. My 
contention is that the formal election of a 
‘‘minor’’ in a program embracing prepara- 
tion for teaching is impossible on the one- 
year basis without a lowering of standards 
which even now are none of the highest. 
If the student extends his residence beyond 
a single year, he need not be restricted to 
a single field. At my university we have 
made a move, not unwise in my belief, to 
check the inordinate haste of students for 
the degree. We allow the ‘‘splitting’’ of 
the ‘‘major’’ if the candidate will do a 
compensatory amount of additional work 
involving some prolongation of residence. 
Also, it is feasible with us for a student to 
do some work outside his official subject, in 
a related field of study, without an explicit 
‘‘minor’’ and without an extra load of 
credit-units. Concessions and makeshifts 
of this sort exist nearly everywhere, and 
seem to indicate that the schools are becom- 
ing conscious of a fundamental difficulty 
which as yet they do not dare to attack at 
the root. That fundamental difficulty is 
simply this, that one year’s time is not 
enough if the degree is to denote a genuine 
achievement together with readiness to 
teach in a special field. I should be relue- 
tant to fix the requisite period definitely, 
because under the system of qualifying and 
final examinations for both the master’s 
and the doctor’s degree, to which I think 
we shall generally resort before long in lieu 
of the credit-unit system, the residential 
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requirements are apt to be radically re- 
vised. But if, for the present, an average 
residence of from three to four semesters 
were imposed upon aspirants to the mas- 
ter’s degree, they would promptly learn to 
use a part of their summers for study and 
in the end would have shortened instead of 
prolonged their graduate residence. 

Three other beneficial results should fol- 
low from the suggested reform. The trans- 
fer of education courses from the collegiate 
to the graduate level of instruction would 
remove a load of from 15 to 18 credit-units 
from the undergraduate schedule of future 
teachers, representing work which in the 
consensus of their opinions is at that stage 
It would 
distinctly raise the ancillary importance of 


uneongenial and uninteresting. 


education in the academic scheme and put 
an end to the disdain in which it is held 
under present conditions. At the same 
time it might conduce to some desirable re- 
construction of education itself, with a 
lessened emphasis perchance on adminis- 
trative and statistical procedures, and a 
heightened stress on the vital elements of 
teaching. 

With four semesters of residence ahead 
of them students could start in both major 
and minor subjects, although even then 
they should not be discouraged from con- 
centrating on a single field, so as to gain 
time for making up any deficiencies in 
their collegiate antecedents. For it is de- 
plorable that at present they are often per- 
mitted to carry serious handicaps into their 
professional careers. For example, in the 
division of letters, thousands now receive 
the master’s degree in English or Latin 
without previous study of any other lan- 
guage. In the division of science, it is a 
very common complaint that the study of 
physies is carried on with an inadequate 
knowledge of mathematics. To remedy 
these faults universities should avoid the 
lure of short cuts as well as the temptations 
of devious paths and resolutely lay out a 
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way leading definitely to the desired goal. 
They can do a larger share toward produc- 
ing competent teachers and also competent 
scientists, though they will never be able 
to predetermine the individual vocation. 
That les on the knees of the gods. Any- 
way, even if it took two full years to ae- 
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quire the master’s degree, students could 
still make their professional début without 
undue delay. They would attain the mas- 
ter’s degree at twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, and surely that is neither too 
late to begin teaching nor too early to em- 
bark in research. 


SELECTING GOOD COLLEGE RISKS 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


IN no age or among no people has higher 
education reached the masses to the extent 
that it does in the United States to-day. 
Approximately a million boys and girls, 
men and women, are enrolled in public or 
in private colleges and universities. Since 
1910, enrolments in institutions of higher 
learning have mounted astonishingly. 
Twenty years ago fewer than 275,000 in- 
dividuals, constituting approximately 3.7 
per cent. of the population of the coun- 
try of ages 19 to 22 inclusive, attended 
colleges and universities. By 1920, these 
figures had become 462,000 and 6.3 per 
cent., respectively. In 1926, according to 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Wm. J. 
Cooper, 763,000 students or 10.4 per cent. 
of the population of ages 19 to 22 inelu- 
sive were attempting higher education. 
The percentage of people of college age 
who are attending college to-day is ap- 
proximately 14 per cent., or one in seven 
as compared to one in sixteen in 1920, one 
in twenty-seven in 1910 and one in thirty- 
six in 1900. 

That this rapid inerease in the number of 
young people seeking college degrees is not 
uniformly regarded as an unmitigated 
blessing may be noted in the complaints by 
members of college and university faculties 
that the quality of college entrants has been 
perceptibly lowered. By economists and 


heavy taxpayers the question is bluntly 
raised as to how far we may safely go in 


providing higher education at public ex- 
pense. 

Ordinarily it has been assumed by those 
protesting the admission of inferior stu- 
dents to college that the large increase in 
numbers has resulted in recruiting the col- 
lege student body in greater proportions 
from the lower levels of ability. A conven- 
tional concomitant of this assumption is the 
charge that secondary schools are, for one 
reason or another, deteriorating in accom- 
plishment and are permitting less able stu- 
dents to graduate. 

While what few objective data supplied 
by careful investigations as are available do 
not offer much encouragement to these as- 
sumptions, nevertheless applications for 
admission to institutions of higher learning 
have become so numerous that we can now 
much better afford to consider possibilities 
and means of selecting the better college 
risks and of rejecting the less promising 
ones. 

Space will not be taken here to outline 
the history of the various methods em- 
ployed to select college entrants. Until the 
seventies, each institution required every 
applicant to submit to an entrance exami- 
nation, the content and standards of which 
varied widely among different institutions. 
Dating from 1871, and first employed at the 
University of Michigan, the accrediting sys- 
tem, by which graduates of approved sec- 
ondary schools presenting credits in speci- 
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fied subjects are admitted, has grown until 

to-day it is by far the prevailing method of 

admission to college. 

The development cf the uniform College 
Entrance Examination Board examina- 
tions, beginning in 1900, has served to pre- 
serve that route for a small minority of 
college entrants, confined largely to the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States. 
Even in these regions, it is not the predomi- 
nant method.t’ Only in a very small num- 
ber of institutions, half of which are ecol- 
leges for women, is it impossible for stu- 
dents to enter without having passed col- 
lege entrance examinations. 

With the exception of a small minority of 
institutions, students entering by means of 
transcripts from their high-school records 
are required to present from five to twelve 
credits in specified subjects conforming to 
prescribed patterns of minimum eredits in 
each of a number of fields. Some idea of 
the extent to which these subjects are fa- 
vored may be obtained from the following 
summary based upon the comprehensive 
study of college entrance requirements by 
Edwin J. Brown and William M. Proctor, 
of Stanford University. 

1) English: At every institution, some credits in 
English were specified, 93 per cent. requir- 
ing three or more year units and 18 per cent. 
requiring four units. 

(2) Mathematics: Two units in mathematics were 
required at 94 per cent. of the institutions. 

(3) Foreign Language: Two or more units in some 
foreign language (a few schools specifying 
Latin) were required at 75 per cent. of the 
colleges and universities. 

t) History and Social Studies: One or more units 
was specified by 75 per cent. of the institu- 
tions—usually one unit of history. 

(9) Natural Science: A minimum of one unit of 
science was required in 54 per cent. of the 
schools—usually one unit of a laboratory 
science, 

‘See E. J. Brown and W. M. Proctor, ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Admission and Matriculation Requirements 
in Three Hundred and Thirty-One Colleges and 
Universities.’’ Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1928, pp. 331-58. 
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(6) Vocational Studies: Not more than four units 
of credit in vocational subjects were ac- 
cepted towards entrance in 73 per cent. of 
the institutions. 


Other standards have been set up which 
directly or indirectly determine who shall 
be permitted to enter college; with certain 
of these standards we are concerned here. 
Within recent years, there may be noted a 
tendency to qualify the acceptance of high- 
school credits upon the basis of the marks 
attached to the credits. Perhaps the most 
popular form of this practice consists of 
setting up an arbitrary dead line, credits 
presented with marks below the minimum 
so established not being accepted towards 
entrance. At a number of institutions, the 
lowest passing secondary school mark is 
not acceptable. 

All these standards based 
upon empirical evidence and are largely 
the creatures of opinion more or less ex- 
pert. Good logic requires that their valid- 
ity as bases for acceptance of the entrants 
be measured by the degree to which they 
differentiate between students who will 
succeed in their scholastic endeavors and 
those who will not. 

It should be obvious that with the excep- 
tion of the minimum high-school mark the 
standards mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs are such as permit judgment upon 
the school as a whole or upon the pattern of 
the courses studied in schools as distinct 
from measurement of the capacity or abil- 
ity of the individual student. It is equally 
certain that students coming from a given 
school and students following the same 
high-school curriculum differ as widely in 
ability to succeed in college as do groups of 
students who come from different schools 
and who have followed different patterns 
of high-school courses. 

These facts serve to raise the legitimate 
question whether such methods are effective 
in differentiating between good and poor 
college risks. The basic data for the com- 


have been 
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parisons and conclusions presented in the 
following paragraphs were gathered in con- 
nection with a study involving the 387 stu- 
dents of the class of 1930 of the University 
of Oregon, all the class entering the univer- 
sity in the fall quarter of 1926 and remain- 
ing in continuous residence for five suc- 
cessive quarters, with the exception of some 
60 individuals for whom complete data 
were not obtainable. 

Zero order coefficients of correlation rep- 
resenting the relationship between number 
of units of high-school credit in the various 
fields and average college were calculated. 
These indicate conclusively that knowledge 
of the number of years any subject is pur- 
sued is of very little value for the purpose 
of predicting college success. The coeffi- 
cients range from — .04 for social studies to 
.17 for foreign languages. When percentile 
rank on the American Council psychologi- 
cal test is held constant, the partial coeffi- 
cients of correlation between average col- 
lege mark and number of units of credit in 
a given subject were even less, ranging 
from —.12 for social studies to .11 for voea- 
tional studies, that for foreign languages 
dropping to .05. It was obvious that by no 
combination could a multiple correlation of 
any significant magnitude be obtained. 

Students who presented two units of 
credit in foreign language did no better on 
the average in college than students who 
presented no units in that field. No ef- 
fective threshold to bar poor students may 
be set at less than five units of foreign lan- 
guage. Setting such a threshold at any 
number of units in foreign languages oper- 
ates to bar almost as many superior stu- 
dents as poor ones (see Table I). 

Students presenting fewer than two 
units of mathematics achieve as well in col- 
lege as do those having spent two more 
years in the study of high-school mathe- 
matics. 

It is interesting but not significant to 
note that of the four students having more 
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than four years of high-school mathematics 
but one achieved a college average above 
the median for all students. While the 
median is slightly higher, the average col- 
lege mark of those having had four years 
of high-school mathematics is less than that 
of those having had one, two or three years 
(see Table II). 

The absence of negative correlation be- 
tween number of units of high-school ered- 
its in vocational subjects and college marks 
invites closer analysis (see Table III). In- 
spection of the scattergram reveals no rela- 
tionship between amount of credit in these 
subjects and scholastic success in college. 
Of the students presenting in excess of four 
units of credit in vocational subjects, very 
few were distinetly inferior or distinctly 
superior students. Fourteen students pre- 
sented five or more units of vocational 
eredit. The average college mark of these 
fourteen students was about .18 of a grade 
step on a six-step seale better than the aver- 
age of all students included in the study. 

One may be expected to suspect that 
these students constituted a select group. 
They were slightly more mature than the 
average as represented by a difference be- 
tween 19.6 and 18.2 years. One only was 
more than 21 years of age. Eight were 
students in the school of business ad- 
ministration, for entrance to which more 
than four units of vocational credit are 
accepted. They pursued, however, few 
courses in technical business administra- 
tion and the percentage of failure is rather 
high in those subjects. In percentile rank 
on the Council of Education mental test 
they were slightly inferior to the average 
student included in the study, as repre- 
sented by difference of percentile ranks 
of .472 and .513. Their average high 
school mark was slightly superior, 86.4 as 
compared to an average of 83.6 for all 
students in the study. Thus they prove 
upon examination to be in no way an ab- 
normal group. 
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Inspection of the other scattergrams re- 
veal no significant relationship not sug- 
by the negligible coefficients of cor- 


presented but 


rested 
‘elation. Students who 
three units of English did not fare quite 
as well in college as did those who com- 
ted four years of work in that subject. 
difference in median average college 
25 of a grade step on a Six- 
point marking scale. That this difference 
| iy be attributed at least in part to dif- 
nee in ability rather than to the col- 
provided by 


mark Was 


preparatory training 
urth year English is evidenced by the 
iperior rank in intelligence of those hav- 
i had four years of high school English, 
553, as compared to .506 for those having 
| but three years of high school English. 


sf 


Students who have had more than three 
ears of high school work in history and 
ial studies on the average do definitely 


4 


nferior work in college and those having 
ss than three units of credit in that field 
achieved definitely higher averages. These 
differences may likewise be attributed to 
differences in intelligence of the two groups 
of students. Of the fourteen students hav- 
ing less than two units of history and social 


studies, twelve ranged in percentile rank 
from .706 to .952 with a mean rank of .778 
as compared to a median rank of .513 for 
all students included in the study. 

Not only was there little or no relation 
between pattern of high school credits and 
college success, but apparently there is 
little relation between the mastery of any 
particular subject and college success. As 
a reasonable though arbitrary measure of 
mastery, the number of units in each field 
was multiplied by average mark received 
and the resulting products referred to as 
indices. While the correlations 
high-school marks 
marks ranged from .38 in vocational sub- 
jects to .54 in science, the correlations 
between subject index and average college 
mark ranged from —.04 for vocational sub- 


subject 


between and college 
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TABLE I 
COLLEGE MARKS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
CREDIT IN HIGH SCHOOL IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 





Units of 


ee 0 ] 2 t 5 
foreign language 
Upper quartile 3.0 3.3 28 2.7 2.6 2.7 
Median 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.1 
Lower quartile 3.8 40 38 3.6 3.7 3.3 


TABLE II 
COLLEGE MARKS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
CREDIT RECEIVED IN HIGH SCHOOL 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Less 

Units of than 
mathematics 2 2 235 3 3.5 4 
Upper quartile 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.6 
Median 3.2 3.2 S33 32 32 
Lower quartile 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.6 4.0 





TABLE III 
COLLEGE MARKS RECEIVED BY STUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
CREDIT RECEIVED IN HIGH SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 








Units of 5 





‘ : ‘ 1S 2 25 3 3.5 
vocational subjects oor 
Upper quartile 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.9 2.7 
Median 3.1 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.1 
Lower quartile 3.5 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.4 3.5 

4 4.5 to 5.5 
Upper quartile 2.8 2.8 
Median 3.3 2. 
Lower quartile 3.6 3 


jects to .23 for foreign languages. With 
percentile rank in intelligence held con- 
stant the coefficient for foreign languages 
diminished from .23 to .06 and that for 
mathematies from .12 to .04. 





HIGH-SCHOOL CREDIT REQUIREMENTS AS A 
MEANS OF BARRING PooR STUDENTS 
When an analysis is made of the records 


of those students who should have been 
barred because of having had less than a 
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certain set minimum of units in specified 
subjects, very interesting light is thrown 
on the relative value, for purposes of select- 
ing good college risks, of entrance require- 
ments in terms of specified units of credit 
in certain favored fields on the other. If, 
for example, those individuals who pre- 
sented less than two units of foreign lan- 
guage had been barred, fifty individuals 
would have been affected. The median 
average college mark of these people was 
3.5, as compared to an average of 3.4 for 
the entire class.2, But ten (20 per cent.) of 
them failed to obtain an average better 
than 4.0. Twenty-six (52 per cent.) aver- 
aged as well as 3.5 and ten (20 per cent.) 
higher than 3.0, three (6 per cent.) higher 
than 2.0 and one ranked among the ten best 
students of the entire class. 

Only nine individuals presented less 
than two units of credit in mathematies. 
The median of the average college marks of 
this group was 3.1, distinctly better than 
that of the entire group, which was 3.4 
Not one of them averaged as low as 4.0, 
only one as low as 3.5. Three of the nine 
averaged better than 2.75, ranking in the 
upper quarter of their class. 

There were twelve individuals who did 
not present one or more units of science 
for entrance. But one of these received an 
average as low as 4.0 and but three as low 
as 3.5. Four of the twelve averaged better 
than 3.0, two better than 2.25 and one as 
high as 1.7, ranking among the ten best 
students in the group of 387 individuals. 

If the 26 students presenting more than 
four units in voeational subjects had been 
barred, 16 individuals would have been re- 
jected who received five-term averages bet- 
ter than 3.4, the average for the entire 
class. Eleven of the 16 averaged better 
than 3.0, one ranking among the ten best 
students in the group of 387 people. Only 
one of the 26 averaged as low as 4.0, while 

2In the six-step marking system employed at the 


University of Oregon, 1.0 is the highest mark and 
6.0 (failure) is the lowest. 
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51 or one in seven of the other 361 students 
with less than four units of eredit of yoea. 
tional subjects averaged as low as 4.0. 

Though no fine accuracy may be safely 
assumed from so few eases, in general, jt 
is clear that those students entering with 
less than the conventional entrance pre. 
scriptions in terms of high-school credit in 
certain favored fields contributed to each of 
the various levels of scholarship in about 
the same proportion as those who met thie 
requirements. To be sure most of these 
people were admitted on condition that 
their entrance deficiencies be made up. 
This does not seem to constitute a likely 
explanation, especially in view of the com- 
parable percentage of these people ranking 
as honor students, nine of the seventy-one, 
or 13 per cent., averaging 2.5 or better, as 
compared to 16 per cent. of the entire group 
of 385 students. One seems forced to con- 
clude that, at best, pattern of high-school 
units as a means of selecting good college 
risks is but another way of measuring in- 
telligence gnd industry, and a distinctly 
inferior one at that. 

In distinet contrast to the operation of 
average high-school marks and intelligence 
test scores, the requirement for entrance of 
specified hi:;h-school credit bars as many 
superior as inferior individuals and admits 
as many inferior ones as superior ones. 


DATA FROM CONCLUSIONS BASED ON 
OTHER STUDIES 


It is all the more convincing that the con- 
elusions of each of the other studies which 
throw light on the question of relation of 
pattern of high-school eredits to academic 
success in college are in fairly close agree- 
ment with those of this study. As early as 
1923, Gebhardt® reported a study in which 
the relation of the weighted credits earned 
at Colorado State Teachers College to the 
number of units of credits earned in cer- 


3G. L. Gebhardt, The Relative Value of College 
Entrance Subjects, A.M. thesis, Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1923. 
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tain high-school subject fields was the sub- 
‘ect of study. He found no significant evi- 
Jence in this investigation to show that one 
subject or group of subjects is of greater 
value than any other as an aid to successful 


eollege work. 

Proctor and Bolenbaugh* compared the 
academie records of two groups of students 
entering Stanford University in 1921 and 
1922. The students of one group had each 
received eredit in high school for two or 
less units of vocational subjects, and those 
of the other group had earned 3 or more 
units of eredit in one or more vocational 
fields. The data reported by these authors 
indicate that there is no significant relation 
between amount of credit in vocational sub- 
jects in high-school and subsequent college 
suecess. While those of fewer vocational 
eredits earned a slightly higher median in 
honor points, the difference is almost neg- 
ligible, being not as great as would be ex- 
pected in view of the difference in median 
score on the Thorndike intelligence exam- 
ination. 

Brammell® reports conclusions similar to 
those of Bolenbaugh and Proctor. The 
average freshman mark of 163 students en- 
tering the University of Washington in 
1925 with five or more year-credits in non- 
academie subjects was 2.08, as compared to 
2.22 of 353 students who entered at the 
same time with not more than one year- 
credit in non-academic subjects, the differ- 
ence being but .14 of the difference between 
a B (B=3) and aC (C=2). Correspond- 
ing average marks for the class entering in 
1928 were 2.19 and 2.23—a difference of 
but .04 of a grade step. Similar figures 
for the four-year scholastic average of the 


*L. Bolenbaugh and W. M. Proctor, Relation 
of Subjects Taken in High School to Success in 
College, Journal of Educational Research, xv: 
87-92, February, 1927. 

5 Paris R. Brammell, A Study of Entrance Re- 
quirements in the University of Washington, 


Ph.D. dissertation, University of Washington, 1930. 
Pp. 319, 
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two groups of the entering class of 1925 
were found to be identical to the second 
decimal place—2.38. 

A more recent investigation conducted 
by Stinnette at the Colorado State Teachers 
College supports Gebhardt’s earlier study.® 
Entrance to the college is contingent upon 
completing 15 units of credit in high school 
and recommendation of the candidate by 
the principal of the school from which he 
is graduated as being in the upper three 
quarters of the candidate’s graduating 


class. No set distribution of credits is re- 
quired. Among those entering the college 


in 1926 were 183 students whose high- 
school eredits did not include all the set 
pattern required for entrance to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado or the University of 
Denver and 128 students who for the same 
reason could not meet the entrance require- 
ments of Colorado College. These two 
groups of students were slightly inferior in 
Thurstone (American Council on Educa- 
tion) psychological test scores, in the class- 
ification test (based on elementary and sec- 
ondary school subject-matter and in the 
English test given to all entering stu- 
dents). 

Clark,’ at the University of Southern 
California, compared the university marks 
of two groups of freshmen entering that 
institution in 1923, one group entering with 
12 or more ‘‘standard’’ preparatory school 
units and the other with less. The former 
group passed in 93 per cent. of their work 
and the latter in 90 per cent. The Bi-serial 
r between groups with first semester marks 
was but .09. 

Sorenson® studied the relationship of 

6 Ray L. Stinnette, An Evaluation of the Pres- 
ent College Entrance Requirements at Colorado 
State Teachers College, A.M. thesis, Colorado 
State Teachers College, August, 1930. 

7W. W. Clark, Status of University Students 
in Relation to High-School Course, Journal of 
Educational Research, xiii, 36-42, January, 1926. 

8 Herbert Sorenson, High School Subjects as 


Conditioners of Collegiate Journal of 
Educational Research, xix: 237-54, April, 1929. 
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units of high-school credit in various fields 
to the college marks of students earned at 
Northwestern University. He concluded 
that only in the case of Latin was there any 
significant difference which could not be 
attributed to selection in intelligence. He 
then studied the relationship between units 
of Latin taken in high school and college 
achievements of the groups of students fall- 
ing into the four different quarters of in- 
telligence as measured by the Scott Mental 
Alertness Test. These tabulated data seem 
to show rather conclusively that the per- 
centage of students making superior col- 
lege marks increases slightly with the num- 
ber of years’ credit in high-school Latin. 

One of the most extensive studies of this 
problem is that of Yates,® involving stu- 
dents at the Universities of Kentucky, In- 
diana and Cincinnati. While a higher per- 
centage of those following the classical eur- 
riculum ranked above average in college 
achievement, the difference was not as great 
as should be expected of that group in view 
of their superior high-school record and 
the greater ability that may be therefore 
implied. From that standpoint the ‘‘scien- 
tific’? group shows outstanding achieve- 
ment as compared to the other three 
groups. 

Students of equal ability, as judged by 
mental test scores, were paired, one of each 
pair having followed in high school one 
pattern of curriculum and the other hav- 
ing followed another. From 11 to 86 pairs 
of students were included in the various 
units of the study. The academic success 
of students following vocational patterns 
was compared with that of those having 
pursued studies of a non-vocational pattern 
in two of the units, vocational versus Latin 
in another, science versus non-science in 
two instances, classical versus non-classical 


9J. A. Yates, The Type of High School Cur- 
riculum Which Gives the Best Preparation for Col- 
lege. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Vol. 11, No. 1, September, 
1929. 
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in two, social studies versus non-socia] 
studies in two, mathematics versus nop- 
mathematics in two, and English—3 units 
versus English—4 units in two. 

His data indicate clearly that students 
having taken Latin or classical curricula 
are likely to make slightly higher marks 
than those who have taken vocational or 
non-classical curricula, but that the differ. 
ences between averages (2 per cent. to 10 
per cent. superiority) are so small that 
when compared to the extent of overlap- 
ping, but slight correlation exists, certainly 
not sufficient to-eonstitute a fair or effec. 
tive basis for differentiating good college 
students from poor ones. 

Not only do the results of the study 
based on the Oregon students indicate that 
entrance requirements based upon minima 
of high-school credits in specified subject- 
matter fields are practically useless in dif- 
ferentiating between good and poor college 
risks, but there is general agreement with 
the conclusions of all other scientific inves- 
tigations with bearing upon the question. 
It would seem that no more striking 
example of the application of fallacious 
untested theories to educational adminis- 
tration may be mentioned than in the pre- 
vailing method of selecting students for 
higher education. 

One can not but be impressed with the 
certainty that thousands of able and a con- 
siderable number of outstanding minds 
have been barred from attending college 
or university by the administration of 
worse than useless means of selecting col- 
lege entrants, set up in arm-chair commit- 
tee meetings, and in all probability the 
creatures of the prejudices of those who 
saw no need of quantitive investigation of 
the dicta of the ‘‘best minds.’’ The inter- 
ests of colleges and universities and of the 
conservation of human intelligence, genius 
and scholarly traits would seem to demand 
an early abandonment of the practice of re- 
quiring for general entrance to college 
specified minima of credits in traditionally 
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favored and vested secondary school sub- 
‘sets. and that eareful and scholarly inves- 
tivation be made to determine what high- 
school studies contribute sufficiently to suc- 
eess in the various schools and colleges to 
warrant their prescription as prerequisites 
to entrance to those divisions. 

Compared on the basis of predictive use- 
fulness to psychological test scores, high- 
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school marks and principals’ ratings on col- 
lege promise, the pattern of high-school 
credits is obviously and definitely inferior. 
The author of this study feels certain that, 
a few decades hence, our present practice 
of selecting college entrants on the basis of 
minimum eredits in certain fields of high- 
school eredits will seem a curious and in- 
explicable anomaly. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A NEW SCHOOL IN FLORENCE FOR 
DIPLOMATS 

SpecraL eourses for students who wish to 
train for the diplomatie service of Italy were 
recently inaugurated at the Reale Istituto Su- 
neriore “Cesare Alfieri,” Florence, with the 
sanction of the Fascist government. These are 
intended as a further means of developing the 
diplomatie and consular service and making it 
a eareer organization similar to the army and 
navy. These courses, the only ones of their 
kind in Italy, will be under the auspices of 
the Italian Foreign Office. Students of them 
will be able also to take courses in jurispru- 
dence, and political and commercial sciences at 
the University of Florence. 

A cireular issued by the Reale Istituto Su- 
periore “Cesare Alfieri” concerning this “School 
of Advanced International Studies” states that 
its purpose is to prepare graduate students in 
the advanced study of international problems 
so that they may enter the diplomatie and con- 
The degree granted is the “Di- 
ploma di perfezionamento in studi politici in- 


sular service. 
ternazionali.” 

The course covers one year and follows the 
programs fixed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs for the examinations of admission to 
the foreign service. The subjects of study are: 
(1) Problems of public international law in 
peace and war (year); (2) problems of private 
international law, of administrative, industrial, 
labor, and penal law (half-year); (3) theory 
and practice of commercial treaties (year) ; 
(4) international economic problems, with spe- 
cial reference to monetary and banking prob- 
lems (year); (5) diplomatie and consular his- 
tory (year); (6) The League of Nations (half- 


year). 





Admission to the school is open to persons 
who have graduated in the political and social 
sciences. It will be granted also to graduates 
of other faculties, as well as to foreign gradu- 
ates, whose preparation is considered adequate 
by the School Couneil. 

To be admitted to the examinations for the 
“Diploma di perfezionamento in studi politiei 
internazionali,” the student will be required to 
pass a first examination in at least five of the 
subjects of the course as listed above, and to 
written and 
knowledge of either the English or the German 


prove in oral examinations his 


language. 

INSTITUTE ON NEAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS AT BROWN UNI- 
VERSITY 

Brown UNIveRsITy will hold its Institute on 
Near Eastern Affairs on March 11 and 12. Par- 
ticipants in the program will include Henry 
Morgenthau, former American Ambassador to 
Turkey; Louis Van Norman, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Dr. James L. Barton, 
chairman of the Near East Relief; Professor 
George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Felix M. Warburg, the New York banker, 
and Dr. Willis J. Abbot, editor. 

According to the official statement issued, in 
selecting the Near East as the topic for special 
study, Brown University felt that American at- 
tention, all too often, is directed to a quarter of 
the world only after a crisis has occurred there. 
The Near East, always a potential trouble spot, 
as the recent election riots in Syria show, is 
now, however, undergoing in peaceful fashion 
a thorough reconstruction, politically, economi- 
cally and socially. The time seems opportune 
for a study of this important section of the 
world. 
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The institute, which has been made possible 
by a gift from Chester D. Pugsley, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., will open in Sayles Hall on the 
Brown campus on Friday evening, March 11, 
with an address by Mr. Morgenthau. Next 
morning the scene will shift to Alumnae Hall, 
the student center of Pembroke College, whose 
Dean, Margaret Shove Morriss, is a trustee of 
Constantinople Women’s College. The members 
of the institute, approximately seventy in num- 
ber, all specialists in the financial, economic, 
diplomatic and educational affairs of the Near 
Kast, will hear addresses by Mr. Van Norman, 
Dr. Barton, Wallace Murray, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Near Eastern Affairs of the Department 
of State, and Dr. David Mitraney, visiting pro- 
fessor at Harvard University. 

Mr. Van Norman will deal with “American 
Economie and Financial Interests in the Near 
East”; Dr. Barton will diseuss educational and 
philanthropic interests; Mr. Murray’s subject 
will be “Modernization Movements in Turkey 
and Persia,” and Dr. Mitraney, whose knowl- 
edge of Near Eastern affairs has given him a 
wide reputation in England, will speak on 
*Diplomatie Rivalries in the Near East.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson, graduate of Brown and a mem- 
ber of the Brown Board of Trustees, will pre- 
side. 

In the afternoon there will be a round table 
in the lounge room of the Little Theater and 
various other rooms of Faunce House, the stu- 
dent center at the university. The major topics 
of discussion will be three: educational and 
philanthropic; economie and financial; political 
and diplomatic. 

At the dinner on Saturday evening, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Edueation, will preside, and the 
speakers will be Mr. Warburg, Dr. Willis J. 
Abbot, who is a director of the American 
Schools, Sofia, and the Minister from Albania. 

In connection with the institute, the Brown 
authorities are planning special exhibitions at 
the John Carter Brown Library, famed for its 
collection of Americana; the John Hay Library, 
which will show the Wheaton Collection of In- 
ternational Law and Lincolniana; the Annmary 
Brown Memorial; the Faunce House art gal- 
lery, and the Rhode Island School of Design, 
which is associated with Brown. 
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TEACHER TENURE IN RURAL AREAS 

Tue rapid change in teacher personnel in 
rural areas of the United States constitutes g 
serious educational problem, Dr. G. C. Gamble, 
research consultant for the National Survey of 
the Edueation of Teachers, stated orally at the 
Federal Office of Edueation to the representa- 
tive of the U. S. Daily. 

According to statistics compiled by the in- 
vestigating committee, of every five elementary 
teachers employed in sparsely settled areas, it 
is necessary to select two new ones annually, 
Cities of over 100,000 population afford a sharp 
contrast. In 1930-1931, there was only one 
new elementary teacher for every 20 employed. 
This situation shows a high degree of stabiliza- 
tion. The following additional information on 
the fluctuation of teachers was supplied: 

The survey has tabulated returns from data 
for the year 1930-1931 involving 244,647 ele- 
mentary teachers, 36,251 junior high school 
teachers, and 84,882 senior high school teachers. 
The purpose of the inquiry was to ascertain 
what are the reasons creating a demand for 
new teachers. The term “new” is applied to 
any teacher who holds a position in her present 
school system for the first time. 

The demand for new elementary school 
teachers is specifically associated with the social 
factor “size of population.” In areas sparsely 
settled, the school administrator in 1930-31 
found it necessary to select two new elementary 
school teachers for every five teachers employed 
in one and two teacher schools in the open 
country, and three new teachers for every 11 
elementary school teachers employed in villages 
of less than 2,500, or in three or more teacher 
schools in the open country. 

In cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, only 
one out of every six elementary school teachers 
was holding her present position for the first 
year. In cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, only one out of every 10 was new. In 
cities of over 100,000 population, there was 
only one new elementary teacher for every 20 
employed, showing a high degree of stabiliza- 
tion. 

The greater cause of the rapid turnover of 
teachers in the elementary, junior high schools 
arises from the fact that the predecessor of the 
new teacher goes elsewhere in the state to teach. 
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For example, 42.2 per cent. of the new ele- 
mentary teachers listed this as the reason for 
‘heir selection, 28 per cent. of the new junior 
eh-school teachers and 33.3 per cent. of the 
nior high-school teachers. 

Marriage constituted the next single demand 


importance. The demand for new elemen- 
tary teachers in 16.4 per cent. of the cases was 
saul a vacaney occurred through marriage, 
for new junior high-school teachers in 13.6 per 
cent. of the eases, and for new senior high- 
school teachers in 12.7 per cent. of the cases. 
The creation of new positions gave 8.8 per 
cent. of the elementary teachers their jobs, 20.8 
per cent. of the junior high-school teachers, 
and 16.2 per cent. of the senior high-school 
teachers. Death of a predecessor was the least 
important cause demanding a new teacher. But 
(.7 per cent. of the new elementary teachers 
acquired their jobs for this reason, 1 per cent. 
of the new junior high-school teachers, and 0.8 
r cent. of the senior high-school teachers. 
But 6.5 per cent. of the new elementary jobs 
were due to a change of profession by the 
former oceupant, 7.2 per cent. of the new junior 
high-school teachers, and 9.8 per cent. of the 


? 


pe 


new senior high-school teachers. 


THE MOTION PICTURE DIVISION OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT 

Tue Motion Pieture Division of the State 
Education Department reviewed 1,698 miles of 
motion picture film during the fiscal year end- 
ing on June 30, 1931, according to the report 
of Dr. James Wingate, submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Frank P. Graves. 

The Motion Pieture Division is charged with 
the review and licensing of motion pictures, ex- 
cept news releases, previous to exhibition in 
New York State. It is also charged with the 
duty of inspecting theaters or any place where 
motion picture films are exhibited, stored, kept 
r used, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such films have been licensed, the license leader 
is displayed on the sereen in accordance with 
the statute and the eliminations have been made 
pursuant to direetions of the division. 

A total of 2,149 different subjects made up 
the 1,698 miles of film reviewed and licensed by 
the division. Eliminations were made in 366 
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of these subjects. The total number of elimi- 
nations made was 3,031, as compared with 2,116 
of the previous year. Fourteen pictures were 
rejected in their entirety, of which three were 
revised and later approved with eliminations. 
The 3,031 eliminations are classed as follows: 
scenes eliminated, 1,687; titles eliminated, 1,344. 
The grounds on which eliminations were made 
are classed as follows: indecent, 468; inhuman, 
243; tending to incite to crime, 1,129; immoral 
or tending to corrupt morals, 1,165; sacri- 
legious, 26. 

The great majority of films submitted during 
the year were talking pictures, 1,913 of 2,149 
films reviewed being of this type. The division 
not only reviews the pictures but reads all dia- 
logues before issuing a license. 

The statistical report submitted by Dr. Win- 
gate shows that total receipts for the year were 
$237,867 and expenditures were $388,804. The 
net revenue to the state for the fiscal year 
amounted to $149,072. 

The total receipts since the organization of 
the Motion Picture Commission in 1921 to June 
30, 1931, amounted to $1,991,724. 
expended during this period, including salaries, 
was $796,538. The net profit to the state over 
and above all expenditures since the creation of 


The amount 


the commission is, therefore, more than one mil- 
lion dollars. 


RESOURCES OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

THe American Library Association has in the 
general endowment fund $1,050,000. One mil- 
lion of this was given by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in 1926 and the $50,000 represents the 
endowment which increases slightly from year 
to year from life memberships. 

The second 
which the association hopes to receive upon 
presentation of a satisfactory program may not 
be in hand in its entirety until late in 1933. 


million dollars of endowment, 


The promise of this second million dollars, con- 
tingent upon the association’s accomplishing 
certain definite tasks, carried with it no specific 
time of fulfillment. It should be remembered 
that this second million, when received, will 
provide an income which will offset, in part at 
least, the decrease in the annual grants which 
were made by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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When the Carnegie Corporation in 1926 voted 
a million dollars to the endowment of the asso- 
ciation, it voted also to deerease, and eventually 
discontinue, its annual grants. They at that 
time were about $1,555,000. This sum was re- 
duced to $15,000 in 1931, and ceased altogether, 
with the exception of certain special grants, on 
October 1 of last year. This represents a de- 
crease of $15,000 in income for 1932. 

The association is faced consequently with a 
period of one year, possibly part of two years, 
during which its income for general purposes 
will be less than in 1931. It ean not continue 
a campaign for special memberships in order 
to qualify for a million dollars. That has been 
But, if it does not retain its present—or 
special membership enrolment, 


done. 
an equivalent 
some of the present work must abruptly cease. 

The amount received for special memberships 
in 1931 was $5,000 less than the estimated re- 
ceipts. There were two main reasons for this: 
(1) the endowment fund was completed at New 
Haven before the year was half over and the 
efforts of the association members relaxed ac- 
cordingly; (2) the nation-wide drive for un- 
employment relief made it necessary prac- 
tically to suspend special membership solicita- 
tion during the autumn months. However, to 
avoid losing ground in 1932, the effort to keep 
the special membership enrolment intact will 
now be renewed. 


ACADEMIC SALARIES 

EIGHTEEN state universities and colleges cut 
salaries last year from 2 per cent. to 23 per 
cent., according to information made publie at 
the Office of Edueation. A small number, how- 
ever, increased the remuneration of the staff. 

The decrease in salaries of professors and in- 
structors was necessary probably because of 
financial retrenchment resulting from adverse 
economic conditions and a falling off in reve- 
nues. 

In its eurrent statistics on state universities 
and colleges, the Office of Education finds a 
wide variation in salaries from the presidents 


down. The University of Wisconsin, for ex- 


ample, pays its president the highest salary of 
any state-supported institution. The annual in- 
come of this president is $20,400, with an addi- 
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tional $2,400 set aside for rent and miscellg. 
neous expenditures connected with maintaining 
his home. In contrast, Arkansas State College 
pays its president $4,000 annually with an ad- 
ditional $620 for maintaining the home. 

The University of Illinois ranks second jy 
presidential salary with $20,000 straight income 
and an additional $2,500 house expenses. Mich- 
igan ranks next with $18,000. The Ohio State 
University rewards its president with $15,000 
and an additional $5,000 for house expenses, 
Purdue, Iowa State, California, Pennsylvania 
State, Virginia and West Virginia pay $15,000 
apart from additional grants for house main- 
tenance. Thirty other state-supported institu- 
tions pay annual incomes ranging from $10,000 
to $15,000. 

On the other hand, salaries of deans range 
from $3,000 to $12,000. They would average 
probably $5,000. Michigan College pays its 
dean $12,000, while the University of Michigan 
ranges from $8,500 to $12,000 with $10,500 as 
the most common salary for the dean. The most 
common salary for the dean in Arkansas State 
College is $1,800. Deans at Cornell University, 
on the other hand, receive between $7,000 and 
$10,000. 

The most common salary paid full professors 
varies from $1,800 in Arkansas State College to 
$5,500 in the State College of Washington. The 
University of Virginia has the highest common 
salary of any state-supported institution of 
higher learning, the income being $6,000. Full 
professors receive incomes at Virginia ranging 
from $4,000 to $10,000. In the same state, 
those at William and Mary range from $3,000 
to $4,200. The salary range in the University 
of Illinois, for full professors, ranks with Vir- 
ginia, but the most common salary is $5,000. 
The range in the University of California is 
from $4,000 to $8,000, and Wisconsin from 
$3,900 to $8,000. 

Associate professors receive less, but the vari- 
ation from institution to institution is equally 
noticeable. The most common income for the 
associate professor ranges from $2,250 in Ala- 
bama College to $4,000 in the University of Illi- 
nois and Rutgers University. Instructors re- 
ceive probably an average of $2,250. They vary 
from $1,900 to $3,300. 
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STUDIES OF INDUSTRY BY GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 
SpecIAL industry studies by graduate schools 
business will be fostered by the Social Sei- 
ence Researeh Council. Four projects, each in- 
nded to continue for several years, with annual 
leets ranging from $25,000 to $75,000, have 
ready received the council’s approval. 
The automobile industry will be studied at 
the University of Michigan, the bituminous coal 
lustry at the University of Pennsylvania, dis- 
tribution in the book industry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the motion picture industry at Har- 
ard University. 

The work will be under the general direction 

a new committee on industry and trade ap- 
pointed by the council with Dr. Benjamin M. 
Squires, of the Trade Board of Men’s Clothing 
Industry, Chieago, as chairman. The council’s 
committee on business research, of which Pro- 
fessor Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard University, 
is chairman, has, it is announced, been adopted 
into the organization of the new committee in 
the hope of further promoting comprehensive 
studies of seleeted industries. 

Other members of the committee on industry 
and trade are: Henry S. Dennison, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; Professor Clare E. Griffin, University 
of Michigan; Professor Alvin H. Hansen, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, 
Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution; 
Professor Frederick C. Mills, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mr. George Soule, The New Republic; 
Protessor Leo Wolman, Columbia University; 
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Dr. Meredith B. Givens, Social Seience Re- 
search Council, seeretary. 

“For the better integration of its activities,” 
the announcement says, “the council has set up 
a committee on industry and trade to earry out 
the purposes of the council in this whole broad 
field. As at present constituted the committee 
includes representatives of economic theory, 
statistics, labor, marketing, business adminis- 
tration, industrial management and journalism. 
Representatives from other fields will be added. 

“The plan of organization has been developed 
around this central committee, assisted by the 
council staff and supplemented by specialized 
working committees and conferences on specific 
problems. The central committee is an initi- 
ating, planning and reviewing body responsible 
for the general direction and balance of the re- 
search program. 

Under the general supervision of the com- 
mittee on industry and trade a series of special 
or technical committees will carry out much of 
the detail of the program in this field. The 
technical committees thus far set up, and their 
chairmen, are as follows: 

Unemployment, Colonel Arthur Woods, New 
York Vity; publie utilities, Professor James C. 
Bonbright, Columbia; savings and capital for- 
mation, Professor James Harvey Rogers, Yale. 

An exploratory committee on economie statis- 
tics has already been named. The well planned 
collection of raw data, it is asserted, remains 
the greatest single need of social research in 
spite of the rapid development of economic 
statistics in recent years. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER Scott ATHEARN, formerly dean 
of Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service, will be inaugurated 
president of Butler University, Indianapolis, at 
a two-day academic celebration on February 6 
and 7. Dr. Athearn will sueceed Dr. Robert 
Judson Aley, who last year became president 
emeritus. 


THE inaugural ceremonies in honor of Dr. 
John Seholte Nollen as the fifth president of 
Grinnell College will be held on February 11, 
beginning with the inauguration proper in the 


morning, followed by a formal luncheon, a con- 
ference on education, tea at the president’s 
house, a faculty dinner, and an address in the 
evening. 

Mr. W. F. Conn, of Miltonvaie, Kansas, has 
been elected president of Marion College, In- 
He will sueceed Mr. Henry A. West, 
Professor A. Jones, dean of 


diana. 
who died recently. 
the college, has been named acting president 
until Mr. Conn assumes office. 

Dr. Howarp D. Newton, professor of chem- 
istry, has been appointed dean of the Division 
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of Arts and Sciences of Connecticut Agricul- 
He succeeds the late Professor 
George H. Lamson, Jr. Dr. Newton was gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and received his doctor’s degree from Yale Uni- 
versity. He has been on the faculty of the 
college since 1909. 


tural College. 


Dr. Francis LanpEy Patron, president of 
Princeton University from 1888 to 1902 and 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary 
from 1902 to 1913, celebrated his eighty-ninth 
birthday at his home in Bermuda on January 
99 


on. 


Dr. CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, professor of 
Romance languages .at Harvard University 
since 1896, will retire at the end of the aca- 
demic year to become professor emeritus. From 
1915-16 Dr. Grandgent was Harvard exchange 
professor in Paris; in 1925 he was president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. 

Dean Everett V. Merks, of the Yale School 
of the Fine Arts, has been made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French Govern- 
ment. Dean Meeks has been professor of archi- 
tecture at Yale University since 1919, and dean 
since 1922. 

Dr. Irving Maurer, of Beloit, Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the Association of 
Colleges at the recent Cincinnati 
meeting. He succeeded Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, 
president of Oberlin College. Dr. Frank L. 
MeVey, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, was chosen to be vice-president. 


American 


THE officers of the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment, elected at a recent meeting at Cincinnati, 
are: President, Dr. Harry M. Gage, president 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Vice- 
president, Dr. Albert C. Fox, dean of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland; Treasurer, Dr. 
John E. Bradford, general secretary of the 
Board of Edueation of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America; Secretary, 
Dr. George L. Omwake, president of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Eart V. Moors, director of the School 
of Musie of the University of Michigan, was 
elected president of the National Association 
of Schools of Musie, which he helped to or- 
ganize in 1924. 


Dr. Epwarp S. Soper, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, was elected president of 
the Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh at the recent convention of 
the Council of Church Boards of Edueation. 


Mr. GLENN G. STEELE, superintendent of 
schools of the first supervisory district of 
Oneida County, was elected president of the 
New York State Association of Distriet Super- 
intendents at the annual meeting held at Syra- 
cuse. 

THe RevEREND JAMES H. Do an, formerly 
president of Boston College, has become assis- 
tant to Jesuit Provincial Father Kilroy and wil] 
supervise studies in New England Jesuit schools 
and colleges. 


Mr. Joun W. Sweet has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of the fourth supervisory 
district of St. Lawrence County, New York. 
He succeeds Mr. Virgil C. Warriner, who has 
been acting as district superintendent pending 
the election of a successor by the board of di- 
rectors. 


PrincipaL KE, E. Evans has been made super- 
intendent of the Winfield, Kansas, schools, suc- 
ceeding the late W. W. McConnell. 


PROFESSOR RexrorpD B. Hersey, of the indus- 
trial research department of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, is the 
recipient of a fellowship for foreign study from 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 


Proressor JAMES F. Hosic, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon on January 21 of Massa- 
chusetts school supervisors and administrators. 
Dr. Hosie gave an address on “Supervision for 
Schools.” 


THE holder of the Russell Lectureship for 
1932 of the University of Michigan, awarded in 
recognition of outstanding achievement during 
the year, is Professor Jesse Siddall Reeves, of 
the department of political science. In addi- 
tion, he is William W. Cook Professor of Amer- 
ican Institutions for the present year. 


Proressor LEONARD J. RuSSELL, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, will be acting 
professor of philosophy during the summer ses- 
sion at Stanford University. 
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Dr. LIVINGSTON FaRRAND, president of Cor- 
nell University, returned on January 25 after a 
brief tour of Spain and Italy. 

Dr. FREDERICK P. KeEppe., president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Mrs. Keppel have 
left for the British West Indies, where Dr. 
Keppel will make a study of economic condi- 
tions in reference to the work of the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Dr. Ropert J. TREVORROW, president of Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, has been granted a 
leave of absence and will sail for Europe on 
Mareh 4, returning early in April. He will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Trevorrow. They have 
been invited by the Governments of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Roumania to deliver a series of 
lectures on American education. 


Proressor M. P. McNair, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has returned from London where he cooperated 
n setting up a department of business admin- 
istration at the London School of Economics 
and Political Seience. 

At the University of Michigan, sabbatical 
leaves of absence for the second semester have 
been granted to Professor Arthur B. Moehlman 
and Professor Orlando W. Stephenson, of the 
school of edueation, and to Professor Robert 
C. Angell, of the department of sociology. 
Leave of absence, without salary, for the second 
semester, has been given to Professor Henry C. 
Hutchins in order that he may finish the editing 
of the biography of Professor William P. 
Trent and also the editing of Professor Trent’s 
bibliography of Daniel Defoe. 


PROFESSOR AND Mrs. WaAuTER M. Horton, of 
Oberlin College, leave New York on February 9 
on a trip around the world. They plan to be 
gone eight months. Dr. Horton plans to gather 
first-hand information on the philosophical and 
religious conditions in India, China and Japan. 
He will give a series of lectures at several edu- 
cational centers, including the Shansi Schools, 
Yenching University, Cheeloo University and 
Doshisha University. Invitations have also 
been received to speak in several Indian cities. 

Mr. Frank Ernest Hitt, author and editor, 


will visit Knox College this year on the William 
Honnold Lectureship. His subject will be 
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“What is American: a search for a national 
character in our life and literature.” The lee- 
tureship was established by William L. Hon- 
nold and under its terms a well-known man or 
woman is brought to the college each year for a 
series of lectures. 

THE death is announced of A. A. Stearns, 
president of the Cleveland Publie Library 
Board, formerly professor of law at Western 
Reserve University, at the age of seventy-three 
years. 

THE REVEREND Dr. JAMES GORE KinG Mc- 
CLuRE, president emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Chicago, formerly the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, died on Jan- 
uary 18 at the age of eighty-three years. 


THE RevereND Dr. Lewis B. Paton, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament exegesis at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, died on January 24 
at the age of sixty-seven years. 


Dr. GEORGE KERSCHENSTEINER, professor at 
the University of Munich, died on January 15. 
Dr. Kerschensteiner was at one time superinten- 
dent of the Munich school system, in which he 
instituted various reforms. At the time of his 
visit to the United States he made an extensive 
lecture tour, speaking on industrial education 
and allied topics. 

Aw Ohio sequel of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection was held, 
January 21 and 22, at Columbus at the eall of 
Governor George White. Honorary chairmen 
who presided at the sessions were Dr. John H. 
J. Upham, Columbus, representing the section 
on child health; John Eisenhauer, superinten- 
dent, Cleveland Boys’ Farm, the section on 
child welfare; Charles S. Berry, Ph.D., director 
of the bureau of special education and pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, the section on child education. 


An Institute of Adult Education will be held 
in Spokane, Washington, on April 6, 7 and 8, 
under the auspices of the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association, an organization which draws 
its membership from Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington. The institute will be con- 
ducted in round tables, discussion groups from 
the various agencies of formal and informal 
adult education whose leaders, national and 
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The adult educa- 
tion movement in its several aspects, its agen- 


local, will be in attendance. 


cies, methods, purposes, instruments and trends 
will present the problems the institute will con- 
sider. The Committee of the Inland Empire 
Education Association in charge of calling the 
institute are Principal James A. Burke, of 
Spokane, Washington; Superintendent L. C. 
Robinson, of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the chair- 
man, Dean Rhoda M. White, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Tue Carnegie Corporation, upon recommen- 
dation of its Advisory Group on College Libra- 
ries, has made a grant to the Knox College 
Library of $10,000 for the purchase of books, 
the money to be paid in three annual instal- 
ments. This grant is given as part of a project 
on which the advisory group has been engaged 
during the past three years, the ultimate pur- 
pose of which is the standardization of college 
libraries. 

To aid in training Negroes for business ea- 
reers, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has made a $100,000 grant to Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga., for a professorship in its 
graduate department of business administration. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
southern college professors plan to make an in- 
vestigation with particular reference to their 
economic status as compared to that of their 
colleagues in universities and colleges in north- 
ern and western sections, under the direction of 
Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick, professor of his- 
tory in North Carolina College and chairman of 
the southern regional committee of the Social 
Science Research Council. The study will be 
made under direction of Dr. Wilson Gee, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the University of 
Virginia. This information will be sought: 
Comparison of annual salaries; comparison of 
teaching loads; comparison of cost of living in 
university communities; comparative attitudes 
of college and university presidents toward re- 
search by professors in their institutions; use 
made by professors of their leisure time, and 
the extent to which more able southern pro- 
fessors are drawn out of the region by offers 
of better salaries and conditions of work. 


The Michigan Alumnus writes: “Led by the 
literary college faculty, members of the teach- 
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ing staff were up in arms for a while just be. 
fore the holidays as the result of the distriby- 
tion of administrative information sheets which 
requested detailed data on where and how the 
faculty spends its time. Immediately upon 
hearing of the questionnaires, the faculty in- 
structed its representatives to the university 
council to bring the matter up and definitely 
oppose its approval at the next meeting of the 
council. Since that time, however, the council 
has met and approved the new measure. 
Scores of indignant protests have been pacitied 
with the explanation that answers to the ques- 
tions asked are not compulsory but are merely 
being gathered for statistical purposes. Hovw- 
ever, the council suggests that members of the 
faculties cooperate in providing the informa- 
tion desired regarding hours spent in class, in 
consultation, in research, in lectures, ete. 


At their recent annual meeting in Boston, 
the trustees of Massachusetts State College at 
Amherst voted to omit the summer school ses- 
sion at the college this year as an economy mea- 
sure. With a 20 per cent. increase in student 
enrolment this year and the prospect of a de- 
crease in state appropriations, the trustees felt 
that some curtailment in the program of the in- 
stitution was necessary. The omission of the 
summer school was the major economy measure 
adopted at this meeting. The summer school 
has long been an established institution at the 
State College, having been started in 1907. In 
acting to omit the session in 1932, the trustees 
expressed the hope that this would be the only 
year in which this omission would be necessary 
and that the school would be re-established in 
1933. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
shrinking college finances, with the acecompany- 
ing difficulty of maintaining standards, present 
the biggest problem for consideration at a meet- 
ing of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion in convention at Cincinnati. It was an- 
nounced that a nation-wide survey, just com- 
pleted, showed that 233 institutions established 
a net saving of $1,483,331, over 1929, but that, 
despite the economies, budget deficits at the end 
of the year just closed aggregated $1,998,097. 
Attendance showed a slight increase. The sur- 
vey, made under auspices of the Liberal Arts 
College movement, which represents a majority 
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denominational and privately supported 


ls, showed Eastern colleges with the great- 
tendency toward expansion of budget and 
least tendency toward contracting budgets 
the last two years. Southern colleges showed 
least expansion and the greatest curtailment 
ets, while Mid-Western colleges showed 
Ohio 


were classed in the Eastern group. 


} 
ua 


argest expectation of deficits. 


eol- 
The 
council is made up of twenty religious denomi- 
tions, representing approximately six hun- 


universities, schools and semi- 


1] , 
colleges, 


narles 


\[any school teachers in Tennessee have re- 
ived no pay or only a part of their salaries 
since last July. The State Funding Board has 
arranged to sell $2,000,000 of a $5,000,000 
bond issue authorized recently by the legisla- 
ture. Comptroller Roy Wallace is reported to 
ve said that the $2,000,000 with $700,000 now 

n hand, will be used immediately to pay some 


$2.600,000 of school obligations. 


More than two hundred elasses in adult edu- 
cation are being organized in Los Angeles and 
surrounding eities this month by the Extension 
Division of the University of California, accord- 
ing to announcement by Director Leon J. Rich- 


dson. 


The subjects include accounting, adver- 
tising, economies, interior decoration, pottery, 
lettering, social problems, municipal administra- 
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tion, personnel management, land economics, 
banking and foreign trade, visual education, 
radio telephony, the English novel, dramatie 
interpretation, writing courses, poetry, correct 
English, French, German, Spanish, backgrounds 
for foreign travel, current history of modern 
Europe, history of California, commercial law, 
mathematies, philosophy, development of the 
speaking voice, botany and others. 


A stupy of the education of Mexican and 
Spanish-speaking children, financed by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Fund for Research in the 
Social Sciences and directed by Dr. H. T. Man- 
uel, professor of educational psychology, is 
now in its fourth year. The first extensive re- 
port, primarily a survey entitled “The Eduea- 
tion of Mexican and Spanish-Speaking Chil- 
dren in Texas,” was published by the univer- 
sity in 1930. Some of the current projects, in 
various stages of completion, are as follows: a 
study of the population of the 
standpoint of national origin and home lan- 
guage, an experiment with English and Spanish 
editions of the Stanford-Binet test, a study of 
children, 


Texas from 


physical measurements of Mexican 
preparation of standards and a score-card for 
the educational treatment of Mexican children, 
eonstruction of a scale for measuring attitudes 
toward the Mexican child, and a study of the 
achievement of Mexican children in reading and 


arithmetie. 


DISCUSSION 


ENROLMENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
In Dean Raymond Walters’ admirable com- 
pilation and analysis of “Statisties of Registra- 
tion in American Universities and Colleges, 
1931,” occurs the following brief comment on 


the junior college situation :1 


The junior colleges doubtless reduce somewhat 
the attendance at liberal arts colleges. However, 
ther studies have shown that, from 1929 to 1930, 
the rate of increased attendance in junior colleges 
was lower than that of the present approved list 
of higher institutions from 1929 to 1930. 

This hardly in accordance 


statement seems 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, 34: 784, December 12, 


1931, 


with the facts regarding the growth of this rela- 
tively new and vigorous movement in the field 
of American collegiate education. 

No reference is given as to the source of the 


? The most reliable 


“other studies” mentioned. 
and extensive statistics on a comparable basis, 
however, are those which have been collected an- 
nually over a five-year period by Dr. D. S. 
Campbell, secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. They show the following 
inereases since 1928 :? 

2 The directories for 1928 and 1929 were issued 
in mimeographed form by the association; that 
for 1930 was printed by the association; those for 
1931 and 1932 were printed in the issues of the 
Junior College Journal for January, 1931, and 
January, 1932. 
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_—— a Per cent. Year Full-time students Total students: 
increase. 
—— ———- 1929 .... +15 +2.0 
1928 408 50,529 , ; 1930 +3.5 me 
1929 405 54,438 3,909 14 Cc ee + 0.6 on 
1930 429 67,627 13,189 24.2 
1931 436 74,088 6,461 9.6 ; 
1932 469 97,631 23,543 31.8 taken, they indicate in either case that the rate 
—_ of inerease for any year for which data are 
Average annual percentage increase 18.3 available, or the average of such rates, is strik- 








The data for 1932 should be modified some- 
what, since the enrolment there reported includes 
9,895 special students in the California junior 
colleges, a classification only partially reported 
in the 1931 directory. If the “specials” are 
omitted in both 1931 and 1932 the percentage of 
increase is 23.2 instead of 31.8 and the modified 
average is 16.2 per cent. 

The only other junior college statistics col- 
lected regularly on a nation-wide basis are those 
of the U. 8. Office of Education. These are 
admittedly incomplete, and are collected only at 
two-year intervals. They have the merit, how- 
ever, in spite of their incompleteness, of extend- 
ing back to 1918. A summary of growth in 
number and enrolment of junior colleges as indi- 
cated in the latest published Bulletin of the 
Federal Office is as follows :* 





Per cent. 





Year Number Enrolment Increase . 
increase 

1918 46 4,504 ae ere 
1920 . §2 8,102 3,598 79.9 
1922 80 12,124 4,022 49.6 
1924 132 20,559 8,435 69.6 
1926 153 27,122 6,563 31.9 
1928 248 44,855 17,733 65.5 
Average annual percentage increase 26.6 





The percentages of increase (or decrease) over 
the preceding year for the more than four hun- 
dred American universities and colleges which 
Dean Walters uses as a basis for his summaries 
are given in the following table. 

Whether the figures from the junior college 
directory or those from the Federal Office are 


8 ‘*Statistics of Universities, Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools: 1927-28,’’ U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 38, 1929. Washington, D. C., 
; eB 
4Scnoo, anp Socrery, 32: 787, December 13, 
1930; and 34: 783, December 12, 1931. 


ingly greater for the junior colleges than for the 
four-year colleges and universities for any of 
the past three years. Even in years of severe 
depression the junior college continues to in- 
crease rapidly until now it enrolls almost one 
hundred thousand students in all parts of the 
country. Possibly the economy of collegiate 
education in the local junior college is a factor. 
Perhaps some of the large universities are be- 
gi.ning to experience the relief from inordi- 
nately large freshmen and sophomore enrol- 
ments which many of their administrators have 
been seeking. If university enrolments have not 
decreased, at any rate the junior college has 
certainly been a potent factor in preventing 
their continued increase at the rate which pre- 
vailed for a few years following the war. Asa 
matter of fact Dean Walters’ figures indicate a 
slight decrease from 1930 to 1931 in the enrol- 
ments of the large universities—those having 
3,000 students or more. 
WALTER CrosBy EELLs 
ScHOOL oF EpDUCATION, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE HIGH COST OF INEFFICIENCY 

Five years ago, as a school superintendent, 
the writer of this article criticized the college 
rather severely for not turning out better-pre- 
pared high-school teachers. Now, as a head of 
a department of education in a liberal arts col- 
lege, he has come to realize that the professors 
are just as anxious to turn out well-prepared 
teachers as the public-school man is to get them. 
But he has come to the conclusion that effective 
training, which includes a period of practice 
teaching, is difficult without the united effort of 
both the college and the public school system. 

Any activity that deals with the control of 
human beings is complicated. The mastery of 
such involved processes must be gained by prac- 


5 Includes special students and summer students. 
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tical experience in addition to theoretical train- 
ing. Teaching is one of these complicated 
activities. One who has completed a theoretical 
course in pedagogy without some practical expe- 
rience, is no better fitted to cope with the prob- 
lems involved than is a physician who has not 
served a period of internship. The physician 
cannot get into his profession without a period 
of practical experience, but the teacher can. 
Hence, pupils are subjected to the errors and 
blunders of the inexperienced teacher, and the 
publie, in the end, pays dearly for the product 
of such teaching. Every teacher should have 
a period of practical experience under compe- 
tent guidance before entering upon the regular 
duties of the profession. 

The beginning high-school teacher is par- 
ticularly lacking in this special kind of train- 
ing. For several years the state teacher’s col- 
leges and normal training schools have been 
able to supply a major portion of the grade 
instructors who have had a period of practice 
teaching. On the other hand, most of the high- 
school teachers have come from the liberal arts 
colleges where facilities for practice teaching 
have been very inadequate. The liberal arts 
colleges will eontinue to produce secondary 
school teachers because no other institution is 
so well prepared to give the necessary broad 
and extensive background. What is needed is 
an efficient and economical plan of student 
teaching. There are at least three fundamental 
principles involved in any workable plan. 

First, the student teaching should be done 
under conditions that are as nearly like actual 
situations as possible. Classes of unselected 
pupils in a publie-school system are the most 
ideal. Here the student teacher comes in con- 
tact with all of the problems that he will en- 
counter later. The good and the bad are there 
and must remain, which might not be the case 
in the private training school. Because of 
identical situations the publie school offers the 
best opportunities for student teaching. In 
most eases it is also the only alternative because 
few colleges could afford to build and maintain 
a separate training school. 

Secondly, this work should be done under 
expert supervision. The critic teacher, as she 
is sometimes called, must be a competent and 
well-trained expert in order to protect the chil- 
dren from the blunders of the beginning teacher. 
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She must be able to teach a class of pupils 
effectively through a group of inexperienced 
teachers. Pupils suffer no hardships from prac- 
tice teaching if it is done under proper super- 
vision. In one of the best school systems in the 
middle west the pupils in the student teaching 
rooms rank equal to other pupils on all 
standardized tests. The critic supervisor will 
not only protect the children but will also make 
the novice see and correct her own errors in 
much less time than if left to work out her own 
problems. Expert supervision insures the wel- 
fare of the children and makes for rapid 
development on the part of the student teacher. 

The third principle to be considered in any 
plan of practice teaching is the cost to the 
agencies which are in a position to give such 
training. There are only two possible agencies, 
the publie school or the college, but conditions 
are such that it makes it impractical for the 
former. Few districts which employ beginning 
teachers take in enough new ones each semester 
to warrant the services of a eritic supervisor. 
Even if they took in ten or twelve new ones 
each semester, they would still be so widely 
distributed over the system as to make system- 
atie supervision impractical. Real systematic 
supervision of this kind requires that the eritie 
read and O. K. all lesson plans at least two 
days before the lesson is taught. She must do 
demonstration teaching herself, observe much of 
the teaching of the student, and hold many 
group and individual conferences. The student 
teachers need to be centralized to make the 
administration of the program possible. If the 
plan were workable, the publie school could best 
afford to pay the salary of the critie because 
the publie already pays more dearly for in- 
efficiency. The other agency and the one that 
is in the best position to give such training is 
the college, but it is less financially able to 
do it. Here the students who desire to enter 
the profession are still grouped. But the prob- 
lem is to yet children for the students to teach 
and to raise money to pay the salary of the 
supervisor. Ordinarily, the tuition from the 
students in the college classes will pay the 
major portion of a professor’s salary but not 
so with practice teaching. The income in tuition 
from twenty students for three hours’ college 
eredit each will not exceed three hundred dollars 
per year while the salary of an expert super- 
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visor is not less than two thousand. Most col- 
leges can not afford to pay out seventy-five dol- 
lars more per student than the income from the 
three hours’ tuition, hence cheaper methods 
have been devised. The most common of these 
is to assign the students to teachers that need 
While 


care is exercised to place them with good 


assistance in a public-school system. 


teachers, practically none of these are trained 
supervisors. Instead of getting a definite course 
of training, the student is apt to fall into rou- 
tine work. Cases are not uncommon where 
most of the time is spent in some form of 
clerical work. This is a cheaper method for the 
college but it always shows up in cost to the 
publie school. 

What means of systematic practice teaching 
ean be devised that will take the above prin- 
ciples into account, namely, having the student 
teaching done under conditions that are like 
actual situations, having work done under 
expert supervision, and providing for a plan 
that ean be financially afforded by the agencies 
involved? The public school in conjune 
with the college can work out a program with a 
Regular classes in 


454 
Lion 


minimum of cost to each. 
a publie school system in the proximity of the 
college should be used and an expert supervisor 
The eritie will 
replace the regular classroom teacher. If the 
work is done efficiently and the pupils make 
normal progress there would be a minimum 
cost to all concerned because the public schools 
should pay that amount toward the salary of 
the supervisor that would be paid normally to 
the replaced teacher. In fact, there would be 
no cost to the public school and the college 
could afford to pay the difference between the 
regular salary and that of the expert. Obviously 
the public would realize a saving in the end 
in more efficient teaching and the college would 
realize an immediate saving in dollars and cents. 
This would make it unnecessary for the col- 
lege to resort to some less efficient plan of prac- 


should be placed in charge. 


tice teaching. 

The administration of this program should 
have no serious difficulties. An efficient super- 
visor is imperative. She must feel responsible 
to the publie school for the general welfare 


of the pupils under her charge. She must feel 


responsible to the principal for carrying out 
the course of study and other activities of the 


school. She must feel responsible to the col- 
lege for the proper development of the student 
teachers. Candidates for practice teaching 
should be selected on a basis of hours in educa- 
tion, scholastic standing, character and general 
fitness for the profession. With a careful un- 
derstanding on the part of both agencies, with 
an efficient supervisor, and with a well selected 
group of student teachers, there need be no 
serious administrative problems. 

The problem of training efficient secondary 
school teachers should be faced squarely by all 
agencies concerned. The publie school is 
anxious to secure well-prepared high school 
teachers and the colleges are anxious to pro- 
duce them. This can be done by a proper alloca- 
tion of cost between the college and the public 
school. 

V. E. Stanssury 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, 

Sioux City, Iowa 


TRAINING RURAL TEACHERS 

In the October 17, 1931, issue of ScHOoL AND 
Society, Mr. Walter W. Ludeman has presented 
quite clearly the problem that the inexperienced 
teacher faces in attempting to obtain a position. 
His point that the rural school furnishes diversi- 
fied training is well taken from the standpoint 
of the teacher. However, the question arises, 
“Should the rural pupils be expected to serve 
as training material to prepare teachers for 
service in city schools?” This question has been 
asked many times before. Its theoretical answer 
does not coincide with practical experience. In 
spite of the fact that many city schools are 
recognizing their responsibility of training a few 
inexperienced teachers each year, the fact re- 
mains that, to an increasing extent, inexperi- 
enced teachers are foreed to go to rural schools 
to obtain the much-coveted experience so neces- 
sary for admission to service in the city schools. 
Are the teacher-training institutions recognizing 
this tendeney, and preparing the embryo teach- 
ers for the positions that they most likely will 
fill while obtaining their initial experience? In 
other words, should we abandon our practice of 
specialization, training these students in primary 
work, in the intermediate methods and for the 
junior high school, and give them instead a 
more comprehensive, if less thorough training, 
involving work in all these fields? 
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Sy pervisors and administrators in the Bemidji 
Ct ts Teachers College report several instances 
visiting rural schools, where they found a 
her doing splendid work teaching primary 
idren, but succeeding poorly with the upper 
erades, while in other situations the reverse was 
. ease. Obviously the preparatory training of 
hese teachers lay at the seat of the difficulty. 
As a result of these observations, this year this 
institution is attempting to give a broad train- 
ine, both in the methods classes and in the prae- 
tice teaching. Instead of giving the beginning 
teacher special training in either primary, inter- 
mediate or junior high school methods, an at- 
tempt is being made to give some training i 
these fields. Students enroll for a class in 
“Technique of Teaching” 
ipervisors in the training school. 
lent may be taught for a few weeks each by a 
primary, an intermediate and a junior high 


~ 


n 


taught by various 
Thus a stu- 


school supervisor. Likewise each two-year stu- 


dent is expected to take a course in rural meth- 
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In obtaining their practice teaching experi- 
ence, students enrolled in the rural course must 
spend a part of their time teaching in one of 
the affiliated rural schools. Other two-year stu- 
dents are not permitted to do all their practice 
teaching in one field, but teach six weeks in the 
lower grades, and six weeks in the junior high 
school, for example. Thus they are given a 
broad training in theory and in practice teach- 
ing. Young men who make a splendid success 
teaching in the junior high school often find 
themselves somewhat ill at ease in the primary 
grades. They are accepting the challenge, how- 
ever, realizing that their first positions will 
probably be in rural schools, and that later pro- 
motions will depend to some extent upon their 
suecess in the rural situations. 

From the standpoint of the teacher in train- 
ing, and from the view-point of the rural pupils 
who are “practiced upon,” it seems that this is 
a logical method of approach. 

SraTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, C. V. Hozson 

BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PUPIL PROCTORS IN STUDY HALLS 
Ir has become a common practice among 
school principals to encourage pupil participa- 
tion in administrative affairs of a minor nature. 
This is considered a part of the program in the 
teaching of citizenship. result of this 
tendency, we have all kinds of student organiza- 


As a 


tions whose functions range all the way from 
policing the school yard to supervising corri- 

From the 
principal’s point of view, the suecess of such 
student aetivities depends too frequently on 
their outward appearance in the attainment 
of the administrative objective. Frankly, the 
duties assigned to pupils in such cases are a 
relief to teachers and principals. Seldom, how- 
ever, have school administrators paused to ask 


dor behavior and even examinations. 


themselves whether their assignments are not by 
the same token a burden on the pupils. 

There are well defined rules against the “ex- 
ploitation” of publie school children in the per- 
formance of such tasks as the making of school 
furniture or the preparation of cafeteria foods, 


as part of the manual training curriculum. This 


kind of “school work” should not, of course, 
be confused with the practical assignments 
oceasionally given to pupils in the commercial 
course, nor with those projects undertaken by 
the pupils in several departments cooperatively 
in the promotion of a general school activity 
such as a play or the publication of a school 
magazine. Entirely in a different class, how- 
ever, belongs the practice of assigning pupils 
to supervisory duties under the guise of teach- 
ing them self-government when, as a matter of 
fact, they are really relieving teachers and vice- 
principals from irksome responsibilities. 

The high school which is under the writer’s 
administration is run on a six period basis and 
has four large study halls. 
structors may have a “breathing” spell, two are 


In order that in- 


assigned to each study hall during their free 
period, with instructions that they may either 
alternate, one being in charge one week and one 
the next, or that they may relieve each other 
during the same period. The supervision of 
these four study halls consumes the free periods 


of 48 teachers during each term. 
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It occurred to the writer to inaugurate pupil 
supervision of the study halls in order that 
these teachers might have their free periods to 
themselves to spend either in the library, in 
pupil conference, or in complete relaxation. 
Therefore, in January, 1931, the teachers who 
were given study hall assignments were in- 
formed that after they had organized their 
study halls they were to appoint pupil proctors 
to take their places. Two pupils were to be ap- 
pointed for each period and they were to serve 
through the entire term. It was suggested that 
the best behaving and the most respect-com- 
manding pupils should be selected. Teachers 
were advised to leave the study halls a few 
minutes after the opening of each period, but 
they were to return once or twice during the 
hour to make sure that perfect order reigned. 

The writer kept in close contact with the 
teachers and made occasional visits to the study 
halls in order to assure himself that the system 
was working satisfactorily. And indeed it did. 
There were times when on entering the study 
hall unobserved by the pupils he found them 
so quiet and preoccupied with their lessons that 
he thought surely the teachers must be seated 
somewhere among them. But no, this splendid 
order reigned solely under the influence of the 
two young pupil proctors seated at the teacher’s 
desks. 

But the system worked altogether too well. 
It was satisfactory to the teachers, who were 
relieved, because it gave them a completely free 
period. It was satisfactory from the adminis- 
trator’s point of view, because from outward 
appearances it showed what a splendidly organ- 
ized school he had, and how well disciplined and 
cooperative the pupils were. But during all the 
months that this system was in operation the 
question kept coming up in his mind: How did 
it affect the pupils who were placed in charge 
of the study halls? If the teachers who were 
relieved were happy because the burden had 
been removed from their shoulders, was it not 
likely that this burden was just a wee bit too 
heavy for the tender shoulders of the boys and 
girls upon whom it fell? 

At the end of the term, therefore, the pupil 
proctors were called together and asked to 
answer very frankly and honestly certain ques- 
tions pertaining to their responsibilities, with- 
out signing their names to the papers. Thirty- 
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seven proctors reported at the conference with. 
out knowing why they were called together 

The first question put to them was whether 
they ever had to report pupils for disturbing 
the study hall. Only 4 out of 37 replied in the 
affirmative. This was rather surprising, for jj 
proved that either the pupil proctors were able 
to maintain better discipline than some of the 
teachers, or that considerable disturbance wep; 
on without being reported. For who wanted to 
be a squealer? The teachers have a weapon 
with which to maintain discipline. If pupils 
misbehave, teachers can give them demerits 
which affect their permanent school records and 
might lead to suspension. The pupil proctors, 
however, were not given this power for obvious 
reasons. 

In response to the question whether they 
ever had to speak to pupils for disturbing the 
study hall, 19 replied in the affirmative and 1§ 
in the negative. This is not so bad for it is 
quite likely that teachers themselves might have 
been obliged to speak to disturbers more fre- 
quently than that. Curiously enough, of the 
19 proctors who had to issue warnings to dis- 
turbers, 13 were boys and 6 were girls. Appar- 
ently, the male of the species, at least during 
high school age, is less timid than the female 
about telling one “what’s what.” 

In reply to the sub-question as to whether 
they felt that they secured satisfactory results 
when they spoke to those who were disturbing 
the study hall, only 8 answered affirmatively, 
while 11 admitted that they did not. Here, then, 
arises the question: Are we justified in placing 
pupils in situations where their authority is 
challenged and their purpose defeated while, 
at the same time, they are compelled by the 
code of youth to keep quiet about the matter? 
For we must not forget that while 11 issued 
warnings to pupils who created disturbances 
without securing satisfactory results, only 4 
actually reported the matter to teachers. 

In response to the query as to whether the 
study hall was just as quiet under their super- 
vision as under the teachers’, only 13 declared 
that it was, while 23 frankly admitted that it 
was not. Obviously, the replies to this question 
are in direct contradiction to the conclusion that 
one might be inclined to draw from the fact 


1The freshman study hall was not assigned to 
pupil proctors. 
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at only 4 out of 37 ever had to report pupils 

r ereating disturbances, as well as from the 
reports of the teachers and the observation of 

e principal himself. 

It might be argued that the 23 pupils who 
‘hought the study halls were not as quiet under 
their supervision as under that of the teachers 
re laboring under misapprehension due to 

nervous strain incident to their unusual re- 
<ponsibilities. If such is the ease, then the 
nestion arises whether it is proper pedagogy, 
en under the pretext of teaching self-govern- 
ent, to place upon pupils duties that are fully 
as enervating as the study of mathematics or 
nguages, to which so many proponents of 
enship teaching raise strong objection. 
Another question asked was whether they 
could do as much homework while proctoring as 
when they used their free periods for study pur- 
poses exclusively. Only 13 answered in the 
ffirmative while 23 gave negative replies. Here, 
then, it seems is the strongest objection to the 
system of assigning to pupils functions prop- 
erly belonging to teachers. Pupils are sent to 
school primarily to study and to be instructed 
in matters which require the guidance and 
advice of professionally trained people. If 
they are assigned duties which interfere with 
their ability to devote themselves fully and 
freely to their studies, then, no matter what 
the pretext may be, such assignments are wrong 
and should not be made without the voluntary 
consent of both pupils and parents. Obviously, 
the outward appearance of success in gaining 
an administrative objective is not enough in 


qu 
ey 


school management. 
That not all pupils who are appointed to 
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supervisory duties are happy, though they may 
perform them without complaining, is indicated 
by the fact that to the question whether they 
liked to proctor, 10 out of the 37 frankly 
answered that they did not while 4 were silent 
on the matter. Eight admitted that they had 
been “razzed” by other pupils for proctoring, 
though none of them ever reported their “razz- 
ing,” be it said to their eredit. 

Most of the proctors did not want the teachers 
to pop in and out of the study halls to see how 
matters were going. As one declared, “teachers 
should either stay in the study hall all of the 
time or else not come back at all.” Again, most 
of the proctors felt that they could discharge 
their duties better if they had more power, 
such as giving their fellow pupils demerits. 

It appears, therefore, that the attempt to 
teach self-government through the assignment 
of administrative responsibilities to pupils in- 
volves one of two dangers: Either they develop 
the habit of mental indifference to social ills 
because of the futility they experience in 
possessing “office” without power—and we see 
plenty of that in publie life; or, by being 
clothed with powers for the proper exercise of 
which they are insufficiently mature they develop 
an exaggerated ego which in later life is just 
as likely to lead them to the obstruction of the 
social good as to its enhancement—and we see 
plenty of that also. 

What, then, is suggested? 
principles. 


A return to first 


GustavE A. FEINGOLD 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BULKELEY 
HIGH ScHOOL, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH EDUCATION IN 1931 

Tue Report of the Board of Edueation is- 
sued in May deals with the year 1930, but it 
hows the lines upon which the undoubted prog- 
ress Of 1931 has been based, and especially on 
the great school building activities of the local 
education authorities, which have had their first- 
fruits in the year now ending, and in the steady 
progress of the worst “black list” schools, a 
poliey which the economy legislation of last 
autumn has not stopped. Indeed in August the 
Board of Edueation issued revised suggestions 


for school building. Last month there were 
only 295 schools of the worst type left, and the 
new President of the Board of Education, Sir 
D. Maclean, hopes that the board will approve 
grants to help in the work. A large number of 
new secondary schools (such as the new Dover 
County School for Boys, opened last month by 
Prince George) have been opened, and the nec- 
growth of school buildings, though 
checked on grounds of economy, will go for- 
ward, since actual contracts are to be carried 
out. The report last month of the Committee of 


essary 
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Officers of the Board of Education on educa- 
tional facilities in the South Wales coal field 
lays special stress on the need for secondary 
education and declared that “the time has come 
when technical education must be carried on 
with the utmost efficiency, and this can not be 
unless it is soundly based on a good general edu- 
cation.” The growth of technical education for 
persons leaving the secondary schools and 
adults is very encouraging, and many local au- 
thorities are developing this side of their work. 

The political history of the year is less satis- 
factory. The Labor Government, as far back as 
December 17, 1929, introduced a bill for raising 
the compulsory age to 15 and to provide main- 
tenance allowances under conditions. This bill 
was to come into force on April 1, 1931. The 
bill was withdrawn on May 12, 1930, and a new 
bill was introduced on May 22 to the same ef- 
fect, but which also gave power to the local 
authorities to contribute to the cost of enlarg- 
ing and improving voluntary schools. The bill 
was given a second reading by 280 votes to 223, 
but it was withdrawn on June 25, the prime 
minister stating that a third bill would be intro- 
duced. This third bill was published on Octo- 
ber 31, 1930. It omitted the Concordat between 
the denominations (to the disappointment of 
many Anglican and Roman Catholic members 
of the House of Commons), and settled allow- 
ances for parents on an income-tax basis. An 
amendment was accepted in the House of Com- 
mons deferring the raising of the school age till 
September, 1932, and another amendment was 
earried by which the raising of the school age 
would be deferred until a further act was passed 
authorizing expenditure on voluntary schools. 
This clumsy bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords on February 18, 1931, but Lord Hailsham 
gave a pledge that the Conservative Party 
would support a bill embodying the clause re- 
lating to voluntary schools. The raising of the 
school age was not to be abandoned, and, in 
fact, it has the support of most educationists in 
the country, while the principle of the Con- 
cordat is getting to work. The whole country 
is tired of inter-denominational disputes about 


education. 

But a storm, long brewing, broke before any 
further action could be taken. The state of the 
national finances was becoming more and more 






threatening. The report of the Committee oy 
National Expenditure, appointed by the Labor 
Government, was issued at the beginning of Ay. 
gust, and recommended a reduction of £13,000.. 
000 on the education estimates and the reduc. 
tion of teachers’ salaries by 20 per cent. A 
minority report suggested 124 instead of 20 per 
cent. In the last week in August the Labor 
Government resigned, and the National Goy.- 
ernment was formed. Mr. Snowden’s famous 
budget followed, and Cireular 1413 in conse. 
quence dealt with the questions of teachers’ 
salaries and the general educational financial! 
position. The deduction was to be 15 per cent. 
from the aggregate total of the teachers’ sal- 
aries, while the statutory 50 per cent. minimum 
limit imposed in 1921 was to be repealed by 
statute and the grant in respect of expenditure 
was to be reduced from 60 to 50 per cent. The 
National Government decided, in the eases of 
the defense services, the teachers, and the police, 
to make the aggregate reduction of salaries in 
each case 10 instead of 15 per cent., and by 
Order in Council under the National Economy 
Act, 1931 (which came into force at the end of 
September), power was given to vary agree- 
ments with teachers made before October 1, 
1931, so as to carry into effect any reductions in 
salary, while the lessening of the statutory 50 
per cent. minimum paid to local education au- 
thorities was legalized. Despite very extensive 
and expensive propaganda undertaken by the 
National Union of Teachers, the profession ac- 
cepted with a good grace the necessary reduc- 
tions. It was seen that if Mr. Snowden’s budget 
had not been balanced worse things were in 
store, both for the teachers and the country gen- 
erally. 

Shortly after the settlement of the salary 
question it was found that it had solved auto- 
matically another problem. In the earlier part 
of the year difficulties as to the seale system, 
which was due for a new settlement on April 1, 
1932, were feared between the local authorities 
and teachers’ panels, but when, on November 
20, the Burnham committees on the salaries of 
teachers in elementary, secondary, and technical 
schools actually met it was decided to let the 
1925 seales stand for another year. The res0- 
lution to continue the awards of 1925 was sub- 
ject to the maximum reduction of 10 per cent. 
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nrovided by the local agreements as varied by 

» provisions of the Order in Council under the 
National Economy Act, 1931, but the resolution 
lso provided that the continuance of the 1925 
ales is subject to the grant regulations of the 


Board of Education not being further altered 
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BOOKS AND 


Education and the Philosophy of Experimental- 
ism. By Jonn L. Cuitps, Ph.D., with a 
foreword by William Heard Kilpatrick. The 
Century Company, XIX, 264 pp., 1931. 


Tuis volume is mainly a clear setting forth 
of the educational philosophy of Dr. John 
Dewey. The author’s “sympathies are frankly 
with the experimentalists” (p. 179). The ex- 
perimentalists are said to be Peirce, James and 
Dewey, but Dewey is quoted sixty-five times, 
James five times and Peirce only once. Apart 
from James and Peirce there is only one quota- 
tion from a non-living philosopher, John Stuart 
Mill, to whose memory James dedicated his work 
on “Pragmatism.” The volume is really con- 
cerned only with Dr. Dewey’s form of experi- 
In all there are some thirty-five 
current 


mentalism. 
pages of quotations from as many 
sources. 

The total argument hinges about the following 
seven main points: Experimentalism is “in- 
scene; it has a 


the American 


metaphysie of its own; it is regardful of the 


digenous” to 
humane as well as the biological phases of 
human nature; it emphasizes experience and 
hypotheses; it has its own view of freedom as 
the intelligent guidance of response; it defends 
democratically the capacity of the rank and file 
of men to think for themselves; and it maintains 
a just balance between the interests of the indi- 
vidual and society. Under these cardinal views 
the various subordinate arguments are grouped. 
The arrangement is good, the style readable and 
the treatment light and suggestive, and far from 
exhaustive. Students using the book as a text 
would need to read widely in the Dewey writings 
to realize their mammoth, if not majestie, pro- 
portions. 

Let us take a look at each of these seven 
points. The characterization of the pragmatic 
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to the financial disadvantage of local education 
authorities. The general position in education 
has now settled down, and progress, though 
somewhat slower progress than in 1931, in na- 
tional education will be looked for in 1932.— 


The London Times Educational Supplement. 


LITERATURE 


philosophy as “indigenous” is dubious in view 
of the facts that James expressly assigns it to 
the English and that Dewey asserts Peirce de- 
rived the idea from Kant, and that Dewey him- 
self began as a Neo-Kantian. James also wrote: 
“There is absolutely nothing new in the prag- 
matic method. Socrates was an adept at it. 
Aristotle used it methodically. Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume made momentous contributions to 
truth by its means (“Pragmatism,” p. 50). 
Dewey has also rejected expressly the criticism 
that pragmatism is the voice of American indus- 
trial efficiency. 
mentalism “indigenous” to America. 


In what sense then is experi- 
It was first 
a European importation and is now a natural- 
ized, husky and growing American philosophy. 
What the author probably means is that experi- 
mentalism is a conscious and appealing formu- 
lation of a philosophy implicit in the procedures 
of American frontier life. 

Has experimentalism a metaphysic? The 
author undoubtedly correctly defends the view 
that it has, that as a method it implies a sys- 
tem. What is this system? The universe of 
experimentalism has “the lid off,” is unelosed, 
in the making, indeterminate, adventurous, im 
plicating man in its perils; it is possessed of 
uncertainty, novelties, creativeness, inventive- 
ness, possibilities, irregularities, whose order is 
uninsured; in it no absolute security is attain- 
able in science, esthetics, logic or ethics, but a 
process of real change goes on in real time; and 
in it mind emerges within social experience, and 
values are our felt interests made intelligent. 
Existence is a mixture of the precarious and 
the stable. “Hence life itself is inherently ex- 
perimental,” as Childs says (p. 55). 
metaphysics enough indeed. 

The author correctly implies, without dis- 
tinetly asserting, that the views of Dr. Dewey 
to-day on this question are either different from, 
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or inconsistent with, earlier views of his. Once 
he held pragmatism was only a method and 
wrote his “Reconstruction in Philosophy” 
(1919) to lead to the abandonment of classical 
philosophy. Ten years later appear “Experi- 
ence and Nature” and “The Quest for Cer- 
tainty,” as solid metaphysical treatises. They 
defend “naturalism,” certainly one of the 
“classical philosophies.” 

In dealing with the nature of man the author 
adopts the naturalistic point of view and does 
not suggest that the intelligence of man relates 
him to a rational world-order, such as Morris 
Cohen and Marie Swabey have recently shown, 
nor does he take the trouble to refute this view. 
Intimate familiarity with the history of philoso- 
phy or with the systems displaced by experi- 
mentalism is not indicated, despite the fact that 
Dr. Dewey advocates using the past in thinking 
about the present. He does so himself. 

There is no recognition of the progressus in 
infinitum of experimentalism. If all ideas are 
hypotheses, then knowledge is never reached, we 
never arrive. And also it must be only an 
hypothesis that no idea is more than an hy- 
We can not even be certain that we 
are uncertain. Relativity needs some perma- 
nence to which to be relative. Neither Dr. 
Dewey nor his followers utilize his own recog- 
nition of the element of stability as well as pre- 
cariousness in the universe. 

The new approach to the old problem of free- 
dom and determinism does not show clearly how 
the new solution, though called freedom, really 
differs from the old determinism. Both Socrates 
and Plato would insist on intelligent and reflec- 
tive behavior and the “capacity to learn,” but 
they did not eall it freedom. They were intel- 
lectual determinists. Aristotle gave us_ the 
conception of freedom, not as directed activity, 
but as self-directed activity. 

In dealing with “the rank and file,” Finney, 
with his regimented mentality, is rejected, and 
Woodworth, with his purpose, is deftly substi- 
tuted for Thorndike’s “S-R Bond” psychology 
without any direct eriticism of Thorndike’s 
position as his. The work gives internal evi- 
dence of being a Ph.D. thesis (an excellent one, 
be it said) with its cautious reserve in attack. 


pothesis. 
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There are a few gingerly criticisms on experi. 
mentalism, not as a philosophy but as an edueg. 
tional theory. These are as follows: the experi. 
mentalist has “possibly” some responsibility for 
the failure in “progressive” education to reeog. 
nize adequately the basic importance of personal 
attitudes and the need for far-reaching so¢ja) 
purposes (p. 124). Again, the principle oj 
education as its own end “seems to be a some. 
what ambiguous doctrine” (p. 129). 
Dewey himself says, “in some progressive schools 
the fear of adult imposition has become q 
veritable phobia” (p. 144). That is all, and it 
is meager, in view of what critics like Bagley 
and Mrs. Ward (see Harper’s, February, 1931) 
have said of the movement. 

On the other hand, experimentalism is de 
fended against three classes of crities, the meta- 
physicians who hold some things are changeless, 
the behavioristic psychologists, and the ethical 
regimentarians. The defense against the meta- 
physicians of the changeless is purely social and 
so misses the point in part. The other two 
defenses are much needed and are well made. 

In the final chapter the author defends Dr. 
Dewey’s views against the interpretations of 
Lewis Mumford, Margaret Naumburg, Henry 
Hazlitt and Santayana. The important views 
of Waldo Frank are not introduced. The views 
of the first three named crities are correctly 
shown to be based on misunderstandings of Dr. 
Dewey (who is not easy to understand). The 
point of Santayana is missed in the reply. To 
restate the position attacked or to show that it 
has worked well in the schoolroom is not an 
adequate defense. 

The philosophy or experimentalism has here 
been expounded ably, eriticized slightly, and 
sympathetically defended. It has not been 
translated into educational procedures. Per- 
haps that is too much to expect of a non- 
pragmatic philosophy but a pragmatic philoso- 
phy might naturally be expected to point out 
in more detail the differences it makes. 

The volume has an index of subjects and of 
sources. The bibliography is somewhat incon- 
veniently gathered at the end of each chapter. 
The printing is good and the typographical 
errors are few. With a critical instructor and a 


Again, as 
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ementary bibliography, the volume is very 
as an introduetory text in the philosophy 
edueation. As Dr. Kilpatrick says in the 
rd: “Hard is that reader to please or 
who from these honestly argued pages 
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does not find himself upbuilt in fruitful out- 
look.” 
HerRMAN H. Horne 
New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A CONTINUATION STUDY OF OVER- 
LAPPING OF COURSES IN DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION 

[x ScHoou AND Soctiety,! the writer presented 
limited diseussion on the evergreen subject of 
werlapping among courses in departments of 
ation. Therein, she reported the initial 
lings from a simple experiment made for the 
irpose of investigating the extent of duplica- 
in the eontent of her course in educational 
easurements as given in the State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee. The present article reports 
the cumulative results from a continuation of 
the study which was carried through the two 
rs, 1928-1930 inelusive. 
The set-up of the experiment continued the 
same as that observed in the initial stage of the 
nvestigation. It was, briefly, as follows: A list 
if seventy-five true-false statements was submit- 
| at the beginning of each semester of the two 
vears to students enrolled in the writer’s classes 
This same list was 
rt of the final examination given these stu- 
ts at the elose of the course. The fall 
semester, 1928-1929, which was the first semester 
this experiment, educational measurements 
At the opening of the 





edueational measurements. 


s a three-hour course. 
ving semester, it had been changed, by 
nistrative action, to a two-hour course and 

so continued throughout the duration of this 


In the initial stage of the experiment, as re- 
rted in the previous article, the distribution 
scores made by the beginners was compared 
with the distribution of scores made at the close 
of the course by a control group made up of 
measurements students from the 
previous semester who were selected on the basis 
of equal mental ability, student for student, as 
that trait is measured by the Thorndike Intel- 
ligence Examination for High School Graduates. 





edueational 


1 Vol. xxix, pp. 776-778. 


This procedure, that is, use of a control group, 
made possible an early and valuable, but cer- 
tainly quite tentative, 
Although such procedure is perfectly sound, it 
is, obviously, less desirable, the results therefrom 


analysis of results. 


are regarded less conclusive than the findings 
from a comparison of the distributions of scores 
made by the same students who wrote the test 
“before and after taking” the course. However, 
these distributions show virtually the same char- 
acteristics as did those reported for the first 
semester of the investigation. The tabulated 


results are as follows: 





Percentage 


N Range Md. Sigma below other 
Md. 
Before ..... 217 0-40 22 9.0 100 
After 217 9-68 41 8.5 2 


Again it may be said that the comparison of 
the data shows such a minimum of overlapping 
as is almost ineredible. The simple fact, re- 
ported in the last column above, that all scores 
at the beginning were below the median of the 
seores made at the close of the course and, vice 
versa, that only 2 per cent. at the close fell 
below the median of the first distribution, is 
quite significant evidence that this course did 
much that had not been accomplished previously 
in the education of these students, either, (or 
both), it gave them new subject-matter, or train- 
ing in clear thinking. Certainly any instructor 
should aspire, and every administrator should 
expect, even demand, that a course justify its 
right to continued existence on one or both of 
these grounds. 

Inspection of the class records of these 217 
students shows that 77 per cent. of the failures 
in the course made a score on the test at the 
beginning of the course, below the median of 


that distribution. This fact has significant 
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bearing on a question aside from the main pur- 
pose of the study, namely, the prognostie value 
of a pre-course test to determine the knowledge 
a student brings to the study of this subject. 
The results of this unpretentious investigation 
raise the question whether there is not some- 
thing, fundamental to success in the study of 
measurements, that is lacking in the college 
junior or senior who has failed to pick up a 
modicum of general information in a subject 
that permeates all professional study and litera- 
ture. 

The results herein reported which tally so 
closely with the results first reported are re- 
garded as trustworthy evidence that we, who 
teach professional subjects, need not continue 
under the odium that the overlapping of our 
courses is so gross as to justify the attacks com- 
monly made upon their credit value. It is our 
responsibility to learn the degree of truth or 
falsity in the accusation and, having learned, 
to act according to that knowledge. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there is a 
reprehensible amount of duplication in profes- 
sional courses in departments of education. The 
condition is recognized throughout the teacher 
training world from classroom teachers to ad- 
ministrators of full or more limited authority. 
The fact is not only recognized but it is ac- 
knowledged where intellectual honesty prevails 
over the too universal tendency to ignore sinister 
facts which disturb the status quo or which, 
above all, may reflect adversely upon profes- 
sional training as now organized and adminis- 
tered. 

rhe condition is not confined to the smaller 
and weaker schools, but likewise permeates our 
It is 
often concealed under dignified but deceptive 


best known teacher training institutions. 


titles of courses so worded as to obscure, to the 
unsophisticated, the pitiful dearth of new mate- 
rial possible to present therein. Reorganization, 
combination or outright elimination of courses 
is, perhaps, the outstanding need in the curricula 
of these professional departments. This is not 
to imply that this need is confined to depart- 
ments of education, but it is to say emphatically 
that, with possible, rare exceptions, departments 
of education have a full job of housecleaning 
right at home. Wherever this corroding condi- 
tion prevails, it entails an irreparable loss of 
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cultural, educational opportunities for the sty. 
dents and inestimable waste throughout the jn. 
stitution in both administrative and instructional 
affairs. 

Overload for instructors, excessively large 
classes, scarcity of classroom space, inflation of 
course credits, financial stringencies—who wil] 
presume to contend that these and other condi- 
tions that impair the effectiveness of profes- 
sional courses for teachers in training would 
not be materially improved did the administra- 
tive heads of these colleges have the courage 
and the wisdom to rally their faculties in sup- 
port of a real housecleaning job—not a rough 
and tumble affair and not one to be concluded 
with the speed and transitory effects of a week- 
end excursion, but a comprehensive, professional 
undertaking, seasoned with common sense and 
committed to the acceptance of facts, empirical 
evidence, to be collected with a degree of scien- 
tific procedure commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the undertaking and analyzed with im- 
partiality, with an eye single to the development 
of efficiency throughout the institution. This, 
unquestionably, represents a high standard as 
compared with the prevailing methods and mo- 
tives for determining curricula, but it is becom- 
ing the goal of those professional schools that 
are destined to head the list of teacher training 
institutions which will be recognized, throughout 
the academie world, as colleges in fact as well 
as in name, worthy of publie confidence and 
support. 

LILIAN HUNSICKER 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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